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Survey of the World 


At the recent pri- 
maries in Kansas the 
plurality of Roosevelt 
electors over Taft electors was 34,000. 
State elections are to be held in Vermont 
on September 3 and in Maine on Sep- 
tember 9. Among those making speeches 
for Mr. Roosevelt are ex-Senator Bev- 
eridge and Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
Speaker Clark has volunteered to speak 
in Maine for Governor Wilson, and 
among the other Democratic campaign- 
ers will be Governor Foss, Governor 
Marshall and Governor Baldwin.—— 
Formal notification of his nomination 
was given to Governor Marshall in In- 
dianapolis, on the 20th, by Alton B. 
Parker. During the latter’s address the 
grandstand fell down and seventy-five 
persons were injured, five of them dan- 
gerously. The social condition which 
we call democracy, the Governor said in 
his response, was unalterably opposed to 
special privilege, and the mother of all 
special privilege was the high protective 
tariff : 

“Men everywhere, looking upon the awful 
injustice of this economic system, are becom- 
ing socialistic in theory if not in conduct. And 
shall any fair-minded man say that if it re- 
dounds to the interests of the people of this 
country that a hundred men shall control its 
business to the good of-every one, that there 
is anything fallacious in the theory that gov- 
ernment, instead of transferring business to a 
favored few for the benefit of all, should itself 
discharge that business for the benefit of all? 
I do not hesitate to say that if it be impossi- 
ble to restore this republic to its ancient ideals, 
which I do not believe, and I must make the 
ultimate choice between the paternalism of the 
few and the socialism of the many, count me 
and my house with the throbbing heart of hu- 
manity. . . . The voter who believes that the 
cost of production at home and abroad should 
he equalized to the manufacturer of this coun- 
try and who wants an oligarchy to rule, may 
vote the straight Republican ticket; the voter 
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who believes in a similar protective theory, 
but who prefers to an oligarchy that the Pres- 
ident shall be the state, may vote the Pro- 
gressive ticket; the voter who believes this 
Government should be turned into a socialism, 
may vote the Socialistic ticket; and all those 
who insist that it is not the business of gov- 
ernment to equalize the cost of production at 
home and abroad to the manufacturer ‘until it 
equalizes the difference in the purchase price 
to the consumer at home and abroad, who be- 
lieves that the only equalization justifiable in 
our Government is the equalization of oppor- 
tunity, who thinks that public office is a public 
trust, who does not believe that disgruntled 
and defeated politicians are genuine reform- 
ers, and who think that reforms are not born 
with sore toes, may vote the Democratic 
Game. se 


Vice-President Sherman was formally 
notified at Utica next day. He said: 


“Fortunate are we Republicans én the fact 
that our opponents are divided into two camps, 
rivaling each other in their efforts to excel in 
disturbing the civic and economic order of the 
country. The new party thrusts itself for- 
ward into the vacuum left by the phantoms 
of other third parties which have passed into 
oblivion. Oblivion, too, awaits it. The Demo- 
cratic rallying cry has always been ‘a tariff 
for revenue only,’ and the bitterest assault on 
the policy of protection to American industry. 
This year sees no innovation. The Demo- 
cratic candidate. Dr. Wilson, is Bryan and 
Parker over again without the oratory of the 
one or the legal training of the other, but 
with the free trade prejudices of both seem- 
ingly intensified. It is not unkind to discern 
that Dr. Wilson is a pedagogue, not a 
statesman, and his mode of thoucht academic 
rather than practical.” 


In a speech at Trenton, Governor Wil- 
son said that those who were seeking 
special privilege in politics need not ap- 
ply to him or the Democratic party. His 
nomination had been received without 
promises to anybody.——Mr. Roosevelt 
and Attorney-General Wickersham have 
been engaged in a kind of joint debate 
about the Taft administration’s record 
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with respect to Trusts, the former assert- 
ing that the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust decisions were ineffective or really 
beneficial to the defendants, and the lat- 
ter saying that they were what Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Attorney-General asked for, 
and that they are approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prosecutor, Frank B. Kel- 
logg. Mr. Wickersham adds that there 
were only forty-four suits in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s seven and a half years; that he fin- 
ished only four of these which were im- 
portant, and that there have been sixty- 
six suits under Mr. Taft. 


Following the publica- 
tion of a letter accom- 
panying the payment of 
$25,000 to Senator Penrose by John D. 
Archbold, of the Standard Oil Trust, in 
1904, much testimony has been given to 
the public and a bitter controversy has 
arisen. Mr. Penrose, speaking in the 
Senate, said that the money was sent to 
be used in the Pennsylvania Republican 
campaign; that Mr. Archbold also gave 
$100,000 to Treasurer Cornelius N. Bliss 
for the Roosevelt general campaign 
fund; that Mr. Roosevelt and Chairman 
Cortelyou knew of and approved the 
contribution; that in October Mr. Bliss 
asked for $150,000 more, which Mr. 
Archbold and the Trust declined to give; 
that William Flinn offered to him (Pen- 
rose) and Israel Durham $1,000,000, 
afterward $2,000,000, if they would pro- 
cure his appointment to succeed Senator 
Quay; and that Mr. Van Valkenburg, 
an editor in Philadelphia now supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt, was indicted for bribery 
in 1896 and escaped conviction, owing to 
the leniency of Quay and others, and to 
the payment of $10,000 costs. He read 
telegrams (sent in cipher) in which 
Flinn had asked Archbold to help him 
get into the Senate. After this speech 
both Penrose and Archbold testified be- 
fore a Senate committee, the former say- 
ing it was understood that Mr. Roose- 
velt knew of the Archbold contributions 
and of the demand for $150,000 more. 
Mr. Archbold corroborated Penrose, say- 
ing also that he told Bliss he would not 
pay unless the contribution was ap- 
proved by Mr. Roosevelt; that such ap- 
proval was inferred from Bliss’s reply; 
that the refusal to add $150,000 drew 
from Bliss the remark that he was mak- 
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ing a mistake; and that afterward the 
Standard Oil Company was unjustly and 
persistently attacked by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
bureau officers, James R. Garfield and 
Herbert Knox Smith. Mr. Penrose also 
intimated that George W. Perkins had 
underwritten the movement for the nom- 
ination of Mr. Roosevelt this year to the 
extent of $3,000,000. This is denied by 
Mr. Perkins. Mr. Van Valkenburg says 
the bribery charge was part of a political 
plot against him; that he could not get a 
trial and that he paid no costs. Mr. 
Roosevelt produces a letter, dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1904, in which he directed Cor- 
telyou to return $100,000 if it had been 
contributed by the Standard Oil inter- 
ests. He says Mr. Archbold has not 
told the truth, and he defends the late 
Mr. Bliss, who, he says, never spoke to 
him of such a contribution and was in- 
capable of blackmailing a corporation. 
Mr. Cortelyou, he adds, asserts that he 
never heard of it. Mr. Penrose says the 
Cortelyou letter was an afterthought 
and was written for defense after the 
money had been spent. Mr. Roosevelt 
demanded a hearing before the commit- 
tee, but, as he must wait several weeks. 
he will send a written statement. Mr. 
Hearst, the owner of several newspa- 
pers, who published Archbold’s letter to 
Penrose, cables from London that the 
latter’s testimony is not wholly correct; 
that he has more letters and other docu- 
ments; that the committees of both par- 
ties solicited and received Standard Oil 
money, and that if those involved do not 
tell the whole truth it will be published. 


In the closing days of the 
session, Mr. Taft vetoed the 
legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill a second time, 
because Congress insisted upon abolish- 
ing the Commerce Court. In the House 
the veto was overridden again, but it 
was sustained in the Senate. Where- 
upon provision was made for keeping 
the court alive until March 4 next, and 
the bill was signed. Expectation of a 
veto caused the elimination from the 
army bill, of the paragraph which would 
have ousted General Wood from the 
office of Chief of Staff. This bill, as 
passed, provides that the term of enlist- 
ment shall be seven years, four in active 
service and three in reserve. For a parcels 
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post, the Bourne-Bristow plan, making 
eight zones, was adopted, Sealing at the 
rookeries of the Pribilof Islands was 
prohibited for five years. There, was 
vigorous opposition to the nomination of 
Clinton W. Howard, to succeed Judge 
Hanford, of Seattle, who recently re- 
signed. Senators Warren, of Colorado, 
and Bacon, of Georgia, have been re- 
nominated at the primaries. Congress 
intended to adjourn sine die at midnight 
Saturday, but controversies prolonged 
the day’s session until 4.38 a. m. on Sun- 
day, when adjournment until Monday 
was ordered. 


After a long session 
of the Cabinet devot- 
ed to the considera- 
tion of the Panama Canal bill, President 
Taft sent a message to Congress advis- 
ing the passage of a joint resolution 
declaring that there was no intention to 
violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and 
opening the Federal courts to foreigners 
who may think themselves injured by it. 
The President expresses his own views 
in the following words: 


The Panama Bill 


“After full examination of the treaty and of 
the treaty which preceded it, I feel confident 
that the exemption*of the coastwise vessels of 
the United States from tolls and the imposi- 
tion of tolls on vessels of all nations engaged 
in the foreign trade is not a violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. But distinguished 
lawyers in the House and Senate differ from 
this construction, and the Secretary of State 
has received an informal protest from the Brit- 
ish Government that the contemplated legis- 
lation is a violation of her treaty rights 

“I am sure that it is not the intention of 

Congress to violate the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty or to enact anything inconsistent with 
its provisions, and that it certainly is not its 
purpose to repeal by subsequent enactment the 
treaty, in so far as it represents the law of 
the land. It is of the highest importance, how- 
ever, that this attitude should be made clearly 
known to the nations of the world, and that 
we should avoid any apparent justification* for 
criticism.” 
Mr. Taft signed the bill on August 24, 
at the same time giving out to the pub- 
lic a defense of his action, in which he 
argues that since there is nothing in the 
treaty that prevents Great Britain and 
other nations from extending such favors 
as they see fit, 

“The British protest leads to the absurd con- 
clusion that this Government, in constructing 
the Canal, maintaining the Canal and defend- 
ing the Canal, finds itself shorn of its right 
to deal with its own commerce in its own way, 
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while other nations using the Canal in compe- 
tition with American commerce enjoy that 
right and power unimpaired. 

‘The British protest, therefore, is a proposal 
to read into the treaty a surrender by the 
United States of its right to regulate its own 
commerce in its own way and by its own meth- 
ods, a right which neither Great Britain her- 
self nor any other that may use the Canal has 
surrendered or proposes to surrender. 

“While the bill here in question seems to 
vest the President with discretion to discrimi- 
nate in fixing tolls in favor of American ships 
and against foreign ships engaged in foreign 
trade within the limitation of the range from 
50 cents a ton to $1.25 a net ton, there is noth- 
ing in the act to compel the President to make 
such a discrimination. 

“The policy of exempting coastwise trade 
from all tolls really involves the question of 
granting a Government subsidy for the pur- 
pose of encouraging that trade in competition 
with the trade of the transcontinental rail- 
roads. I approve this policy. lt is in accord 
with the historical course of the Government 
in giving Government aid to the construction 
of the transcontinental roads. It is now mere- 
ly giving Government aid to a means of trans- 
portation that competes with these transcon- 
tinental roads.” 

“T believe the bill to be one of the most bene- 
ficial that has passed this or any other Con- 
gress, and I find no reason in the objection 
made to the bill which should lead me to delay 
until another session of Congress provisions 
that are imperatively needed now, in order that 
due preparation by the world may be made for 
the opening of the Canal.” 


Our Government has pro- 
tested against’ an employ- 
ers’ liability bill recently 
passed by the Cuban Congress, because 
it is hostile to the interests of American 
insurance companies in the island. It 
requires employers to insure their work- 
men in a local company hereafter to be 
formed, which would monopolize the 
business. A presidential veto is expect- 
ed. General Loynaz del Castillo pub- 
lished a letter saying that President 
Gomez, if he should seek re-election, 
would cause a bloody revolution and 
lose his own life. In reply there was 
given out at the palace a letter in which 
the President’s son sought to draw from 
the general a challenge to a duel. 
Santo Domingo’s customs revenue in 
the past year was $3,293,980, about half 
of which was set apart for the foreign 
debt. The revenue was larger than ever 
before. This was the fifth year of 
American supervision. A commission 
sent to Hayti last week by Santo. Do- 
mingo was most cordially received, and 
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friendly relations have been restored. A 
schooner load of rifles for Haytian reb- 
els was seized at Kingston, last week. 
It appears that rumors of a plot for the 
destruction of the Haytian President’s 
palace were current for several days be- 
fore the explosion and fire on the 8th, 
which caused the death of President Le- 
conte. He had been warned. 


In answer to the urgent 
requests of our Minis- 
ter in Nicaragua, Presi- 
dent Taft is sending more marines to 
that country, together with the available 
cruisers and gunboats. By the end of 
this week there will be 2,100 marines 
and sailors at Corinto and Managua. 
The rebels are carrying on a war of 
great barbarity, and the Nicaraguan 
people’s hatred of Americans is said to 
be intense. On the 19th, the rebels, 
under General Zeladon, captured the 
city of Leon. The garrison of 600 men 
surrendered, and while they were pris- 
oners of war all of them (three or four 
men excepted) were slaughtered. Two 
of the victims were Americans. They 
had been wounded and were on their 
way to a hospital. In other places the 
rebels have killed women and children 
in churches and patients in hospitals. 
Minister Weitzel reported on the 1oth 
that a thousand unburied bodies of sol- 
diers were lying in the fields near Mana- 
gua. General Zeladon and General 
Mena do not agree, and it is said that 
Mena is now held as a prisoner by the 
Liberal evolutionist faction, which 
Zxladon represents. The latter has 
promised his soldiers that they shall sack 
Managua, the capital. Mena was at first 
the leader of the revolt. In some way 
he had obtained 20,000 good rifles, altho 
the number of his men did not exceed 
5,000. Corinto, the Pacific seaport, is 
menaced, and rebels hold places on the 
line from that port to the capital. Vol- 
unteers patrol Corinto streets. The 
women and children of the city sleep on 
board the American warships. The re- 
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volt has spread to the east coast, and - 


marines have been landed at Bluefields. 
In the Senate, on the 21st, Mr. 
3acon, Democrat, attacked our Govern- 
ment’s course, saying that the navy was 
being used improperly to accomplish in- 
directly what had been sought by means 
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of the unratified loan treaty. He asked 
for an investigation. On the other hand, 
Representative Sulzer, Democrat, chair- 
man of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, warmly commends the ac- 
tion of the Government. Realizing the 
peril of Americans and -their property, 
and the barbarity of the rebels, he re- 
joices, he says, because our Government 
has acted promptly. At the end of last 
week there were 450 marines in Mana- 
gua. 

The Federal army, about 2,500 
men, entered Juarez on the 
20th. Two days earlier a 
woman clad in khaki and riding a white 
horse came into the town leading ten 
rebel soldiers, disarmed the chief of 
police and six of his mounted men, took 
their horses and rode away. It is said 
that she is the wife of one Alanis, a 
rebel colonel. Orozco, going westward, 
is far behind the greater part of his 
army, and at the end of last week the 
Federals expected to capture him. His 
men have been burning railroad bridges. 
They hope to reach Guaymas. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
whose Mexican line has suffered, asked 
our Government to send a gunboat to 
that port. Constitutional guarantees 
were suspended on the 24th in Chi- 
huahua, Durango, Sonora and several 
States near the capital. This caused 
reprisals. Two citizens of San Juan 
(Durango) who went to meet a rebel 
force as peace envoys were hanged by 
the feet and shot to death. Orozco’s 
men have been guilty of many outrages 
near the boundary and have made raids 
on American soil, intending, it is said, 
to force intervention. In the Senate at 
Washington, on the 19th, Mr. Fall, of 
New Mexico, said that conditions on the 
barder were intolerable. Madero could 
not protect American property. Amer- 
icans living near the boundary were an- 
gry, had bought arms and might even 
invade Mexico. Our Government, he 
added, ought to recognize the belliger- 
ency of the Orozco revolutionists. It is 
asserted in a Mexican newspaper that 
Mr. Fall is interested in a large tract of 
land in Chihuahua. Three days later, 
Senator Bacon, while opposing the land- 
ing of marines in Nicaragua, said that 
similar action in Mexico would cause 
war with that country. Such a war, he 
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added, might help Mr. Taft's campaign 
by diverting attention from domestic 
issues.——The Zapatists are active in 
the South, where towns were sacked by 
them last week. 


The Franco-Russian Treaty lhe visit of 


and the Dardanelles P oin- 
caré, the 


French Prime Minister, to St. Peters- 
burg and Peterhof, is made in a year 
which recalls historic memories. It is 
just a century since another Frenchman 
—if a military commander born in Cor- 
sica may be called French—visited Mos- 
cow. The St. Petersburg Vetcherny 
Vremia publishes this program of the 
celebration of the centenary of 1812: 

August 25: Evening service and solemn 
Requiem in all the Churches. 

August 26: Te Deum and prayers to be said 

in the open air. Popular lectures. Stage per- 
formances wherever the local resources per- 
mit. 
Inasmuch as August is a harvest month, 
and as it is also true that Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow was begun on 
October 11, it has been requested by the 
governors of certain provinces that the 
celebration be postponed, but the central 
government has denied these requests. 
Meanwhile the Russian press congratu- 
lates the allied nation that their treaty 
now extends to their navies as well as to 
their armies. German newspapers re- 
flect a peevish state of public opinion. 
Interesting in that connection is the 
comment of the Italian press, which may 
be represented by the Popolo romano: 

“The Franco-Russian alliance, like the 

Triple ‘Alliance [Germany, Austria, Italy], 
represents a guarantee of European peace. 
Italy, firmly attached to the Triple Alliance, 
finds herself in cordial relations with France 
and Russia, and sees in the demonstrations 
which have greeted M. Poincaré an indication 
of the continuity of the European status quo, 
constituting a solid basis for peace.” 
In spite of the consolidation of the 
Franco-Russian treaty, which it qualifies 
as “‘a useful thing,” the Giornale d’/talia 
is convinced that Russia will continue in 
accord with Italy in Balkan matters, 
while “France, as a Mediterranean 
Power, will maintain its friendly rela- 
tions.” It is taken for granted that 
Russia aims at the opening of the Straits 
and development as a Mediterranean 
Power, when her navy has been recon- 
stituted. 


The Turks Thirty Albanian insur- 
and the Balkans gents were killed and 
twenty wounded in an 

attack on the Turkish seaport of Duraz 
zo, on the Adriatic, August 22. There 
were six casualties on the Turkish 
side. A mass meeting held at Cet- 
tinje, the capital of Montenegro, on 
August 20, protested against Turkish 
atrocities in the Berana district of Al- 
bania on the Montenegrin frontier. A 
resolution, was voted calling upon the 





* Government to declare war against Tur- 


key. The war spirit is growing thruout 
the country. Tho it is said that the Al- 
banian insurgents who were marching on 
Salonika have agreed to disperse and re- 
turn to their homes, fighting has oc- 
curred on the Montenegrin frontier 
much as if war had been formally de- 
clared. The Porte has requested Monte- 
negro to discontinue her military prepa- 
rations, and has received assurances that 
no Montenegrins will in future cross the 
frontier. Turks attacked the town of 
Sienitza, in European Turkey, on the 
southern frontier of Servia, on August 
24. (This town is only thirty miles north 
of Berana, which was recently attacked 
by Mohtenegrins.) The Turks are said 
to have massacred many of the inhab- 
itants. These reports occasioned great 
excitement at Belgrade, where the press 
and mass meetings have called upon the 
Government for vigorous protest, if not 
war. In Bulgaria, also, public meetings 
reflect the war spirit of the population. 
The Ottoman Government has received 
the preliminary report of the commis- 
sion which investigated the massacre of 
more than 140 Bulgarians on August 2 
at Kotschana, near Uskup, showing that 
the civil and military authorities failed 
to do their duty, and that Turkish troops 
took part in the attacks on the Bulgari- 
ans. The Turkish Government has or- 
dered that a state of siege be declared at 
Kotschana,. and that the guilty persons 
be court martialed without distinction ; 
and sends $5,000 to the town to be dis- 
tributed among the sufferers. Turk- 
ish women are selling flowers on the 
streets of Constantinople to obtain funds 
for the relief of the sufferers from the 
recent earthquake along the sea of Mar- 
mora. From Paris it is reported that 
France accepts in principle the project 
of Count Leopold von Berchtold, the 
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Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, 
to obtain gradual autonomy for all the 
European states of Turkey. It is re- 
ported that Austria has occupied Novi- 
bazar, capital of the district of that 
name, in European Turkey, and only 
about thirty miles east of °Sienitza, 
where the massacre of Serbs is said to 
have occurred very recently. The Turks 
are reported to be rapidly mobilizing 
their forces, fearing a further annexa- 
tion by Austria, and perhaps a general 
partition. 
made up of leaders of the military party, 
is said to have received assurances of 
support in this crisis by the Young 
Turks, whose ministry it replaces. 
The Arab chiefs of Tripoli refuse to 
countenance peace talk. 





Mulai Hafid, who 
has abdicated the 
Moorish throne, 
was proclaimed Sultan at Fez, January 
4, 1908. His accession occurred toward 
the close of a turbulent period, Morocco 
being torn by strife partly growing out of 
the I‘ranco-Prussian dispute over territo- 
rial rights. In 1907 Mulai Hafid drove his 
brother, Abd-el-Aziz, from the. throne 
and forced him to take refuge within 
the French lines. Abd-el-Aziz was re- 
garded as friendly to the French course ; 
Mulai Hafid, on the other hand, posed 
as an anti-European, tho he was suspect- 
ed of German sympathies. After Hafid 
had given certain guarantees he was, 
however, recognized by France as well as 
by Germany. But Mulai Hafid has been 
discredited with his own people almost 
from the start, in part because of bar- 
barities and extortion, and he has been 
without any power except in so far as 
France has lent him force and protec- 
tion. Indeed, he was only lately besieged 
in his own capital by his own people— 
and saved only by the French. He has 
explained the motive of his abdication 
on different grounds. To a French jour- 
nalist he said that it was a case of bad 
health, requiring change and rest. To 
the London Times correspondent he told 
a tale of the new regime requiring new 
men, his one desire and prayer being 
that his country may enjoy peace and 
prosperity. Some time ago the ex-Sul- 
tan exprest a desire to abdicate after 
having made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


The Moorish Sultans 
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Not in Morocco alone, but also in Al- 
geria and Tunis, the abdication would 
have taken on, in these circumstances, 
the dignity of a religious protest. But 
the French were too wily to let him carry 
out this program. They even insisted 
that he himself nominate. his successor. 
On August 14, therefore, a letter written 
by Mulai Hafid was read in the mosque 
at Rabat, naming, not one of his infant 
sons, but his brother, Mulai Yusef. until 
recently Caliph of Fez. In this capacity 
Yusef gave evidences of loyalty and 
good will toward the French, and he is 
said to be a man of moderation and pi- 
ety, altho some of the French journal- 
ists represent him as unintelligent. But 
if he is less brilliant than Abd-el-Aziz 
and Mulai Hafid, he has the advantage 
of not having their past. And the new 
regime will perhaps make a better start 
with a newcomer as figurehead. The 
French Resident-General, General Lyau- 
tey, is said to esteem Yusef, and he has 
communicated to M. Poincaré, Prime 
Minister, a telegram addressed by tlte 
new Sultan to President Falliéres.. This 
states that the Sultan will complete the 
entente with France and wishes to work 
with that country to give Morocco a re- 
gime of peace and progress. M. Poin- 
caré has replied in the name of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic that he is much 
pleased and that the French Government 
will lend Mulai Yusef its best offices, 
while respecting Moslem beliefs and tra- 
ditions. On the elevation of Abd-el-Aziz 
and Mulai Hafid to the Moorish throne 
the French Government honored them 
with decorations. This offended public 
opinion in Morocco, and it is said that 
the error will not be repeated in the case 
of their successor. The ex-Sultan 
will receive an annual pension of $75,000 
and has been awarded a lump sum.of 
$80,000. These amounts are large—and 
it is said, too, that he has bank accounts 
in France which represent his savings as 
Sultan—but perhaps the French Govern- 
ment takes into account the size of Mulai 
Hafid’s family. (He is said to have 125 
wives.) Since reaching France the ex- 
Sultan has been lionized by the public. 
and the press is full of his sayings. El 
Hiba, southern pretender to the Moorish 
throne, is the son of Mad-el-Ainin, who 
formerly gave the French much trouble. 
Fl Hiba entered Marakesh, one of the 
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three capitals, on August 18, and was 
proclaimed Sultan. His followers—a 
warlike, well armed and aggressive body 
of men, said to number 50,000—sacked 
and burned the houses of Europeans and 
the consulates. The city had been evac- 
uated by the French only a few days be- 
fore. The Kaid El Glaoui, who is loyal 
to France, and the French consul to 
Marakesh, M. Jacques Maigret, re- 
mained, with three French army officers, 
in the house of the Kaid. The relief ex- 
pedition of Colonel Mangin has received 
orders to hasten its march. General 
Moinier, who is in France on sick leave 
after four years’ almost continuous 
service in Morocco, calls the southern 
country round Marakesh le gros point 
noir of Morocco. General Moinier does 
not expect to return to the protectorate. 
He is succeeded by General Franchet 
d’Esperey, a_ veteran of _ thirteen 
campaigns. General Moinier is opti- 
mistic as to the outlook—once Gen- 
eral Lyaufey’s reinforcements have ar- 
rived and El Hiba can be crushed. But 
this will be a long story at best. Gen- 
eral Moinier, at Marseilles, said to a re- 
porter that the abdication of Mulai Hafid 
was a foregone conclusion— 

“and we ought to consider it a happy event. 
He is not a friend of France. He is not a 
Sultan with whom one could hope to collabo- 
rate. He is a blunderer who was always 
promising and never stuck to his word. He 
did not consider the protectorate’ as an un- 
just regime, but rather as a system contrary 
to his interests. It is for that reason that he 
has slyly combated it. He was, besides, sur- 


rounded by religious chiefs who excited, pro- 
voked and urged him against us.” 


The Nationa! Assembly 
considered, on August 


Chinese Affairs 


20, the Government’s 
explanation of the summary execution of 
Generals Chang Chen-wu and Feng-wei, 
members of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s party. 
The explanation was found -unsatisfac- 
tory, and the Assembly demanded that 
the Premier and War Minister attend 
the session of the 21st to give further 
information. On that day President 
Yuan sent a dispatch declining to permit 
this and suggesting that the Hu-Pel 
members of the Assembly visit him. The 
minority thereupon violently denounced 
Yuan, and threatened impeachment, but 
ended by backing down and calling upon 
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the President, who explained the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude so effectively that they 
left his presence apparently won over to 
his side. The Government is thought to 
possess proofs of the guilt of the exe- 
cuted generals and of the complicity of 
several high .officials in the Government 
service in a secret society for the over- 
throw of the Government. The plans 
of this society are regarded as a continu- 
ation of a plot recently unearthed at 
Hankow to revolt against the present 
Government. Altho many dread Yuan's 
influence, he is regarded as the only 
possible chief at state at present. On 
August 23 Dr. G. E. Morrison, the 
correspondent of the London Times, 
lately appointed special adviser to the 
Chinese President, wrote a letter to the 
British press protesting against the sen- 
sationalism of news reports and comment 
on Chinese affairs. He repudiates the 
suggestion that Yuan aims at a dictator- 
ship, and says that there is indisputable 
evidence that the two arch conspirators, 
Generals Chang and Feng, who were ex- 
ecuted at Peking, were plotting against 
the Government and trying to sow dis- 
sension in the army. They already had 
secured many followers at Wuchang. 
Dr. Morrison denies that the rivalry be- 
tween the three factions in he Assembly 
threatens the existence of the republic. 
All three are equally republican, and the 
rivalry is one of programs such as ob- 
tains in all political parties. A des- 
perate attack on the island of Cheung 
Chow, a part of the British colony at 
Hong-kong, and used chiefly as a mis- 
sionary sanitarium, was made by 100 pi- 
rates on the night of August 19. After 
landing from their junk, which was 
towed by a launch, the pirates overpow- 
ered the police and looted the houses of 
the inhabitants, who number about 2,700. 
A heavy rain prevented the pirates from 
carrying out their threat of burning the 
town.——On August 25 rioting at 
Tung-chow was reported from Pekin~. 
The disorder was attributed to an cdict 
commanding the troops to cut off their 
queues. Part of the city has been burned 
and looted, and troops have set out 
thither from Peking——Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen received a great welcome on his re- 
cent arrival at the capital, where he had 
consulted with President Yuan. 








HEN I was a boy I used to play 
\W at being a man; now that I 
have grown to man’s estate I 
play at being a boy. When a boy I 
fished for “sunnies,” because my wise 
mother would not allow me to visit the 
large river where the men caught real 
fish. Now that I may visit the large 
stream whenever I please, I from choice 
wend my way to the little creek from 
which only pumpkin seeds and chubs 
may be taken. I wonder why it is that 
the thing we can't have we desire, while 
the thing we have we do not value. I 
sometimes think that, had that particular 
tree in the Garden of Eden been with- 
out a no trespass sign, our first parents 
would not have sampled its fruit. I 
know that were it possible to prohibit 
men from angling for pumpkin seeds, we 
would see them crawling under fences 
and sneaking by guards even as they do 
on certain posted trout waters; but be- 
cause they can angle for the humble fish 
of boyhood days whenever and wherever 
they please, most of them never think of 
doing so at all. Another reason sunnies 
are not angled for is because few grown- 
ups dare brave the smiles of their ac- 
quaintances. “Pumpkin seeds, forsooth 
—a boy’s fish!’ It is not conscience 
that makes cowards of us all, but other 
people’s opinions. 

There is a _ peculiar attractiveness 
about angling for an unimportant fish; 
you do not much care whether you catch 
them or not, therefore you have more 
time to think of tackle and the proper 
method of handling the same, as well as 
being open-eyed and open-eared toward 
nature. Bless vou, I have fished for 
trout and bass with fellows so eager to 
take fish that they never had any time 
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for nature, and as for tackle, that which 
would take the most fish in the shortest 
possible time was the best. The only 
reason those men do not use dynamite is 
because it is against the law. As an 
editor of an angling department in a 
magazine devoted to sport, I get letters 
and pictures from all over the United 
States, and I am constantly surprised to 
discover that most men think that if they 
can catch fifty trout or bass in a day, 
then stand up before a camera and have 
their pictures taken, they have had the 
best time ever. Now, I do not like to 
publish such letters and pictures, because 
the latter appear to me unartistic and 
the former unsportsmanlike. What is 
there attractive about a picture of a 
string of fifty or more bass? I can do 
more with two goodly fish, a rod and 
creel, and. when my pictures are printed 
I have something worth while, some- 
thing that suggests the attractiveness of 
fishing. Slaughter-house pictures should 
be taboo. 

You see how far I have wandered 
from my subject, but that is the attract- 
iveness of pumpkin seed fishing—you 
can drop it at any time. Most of us 
think of sunfish as lake dwellers, and 
they are, but they are also found in the 
creeks emptying into lakes, that is, if the 
creeks possess holes three or four feet 
deep ; and it is there one may enjoy the 
true poetry of sunfishing. Of course, 
one may use bait, either worms or grass- 
hoppers, and catch hundreds of the beau- 
tiful little creatures, but there would not 
be much sport in that; they are so vora- 
cious that they will swallow a small hook 
before you can say “Jack Robinson.” (I 
don’t know why “Jack Robinson” and 
not “John Smith,” but one must humbly 
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bow to precedent.) But I would not use 
worms, no, not unless I was in dire need 
of food. You see, I have discovered 
that the delicate little sunny will rise to 
artificial flies as freely as do the more ar- 
istocratic, but, ounce for ounce, not more 
gamy trout. Oh, laugh if you want to; 
I know what I am talking about. The 
discriminating angler, properly accou- 
tered, will enjoy fly casting for sunfish 
for what they are as well as for what 
they would be were they larger. I know 
of no fish that will stir one’s imagination 
as will the sunfish when they dash away 
thru the water, utilizing every ounce of 
their puny strength. 

The proper rod for sunfishing is the 
lightest and most delicate cementing of 
six strips of split bamboo that it is pos- 
sible for a skilled workman to produce. 
A two and a half ounce eight foot rod 
would be ideal, but few of us can afford 
to commission a builder to make us such 
a fairy wand, so we perforce must con- 
tent ourselves with a cheaper tool. For- 
tunately we who belong to that great 
class which Abraham Lincoln said God 
loved need not get along without a light 
rod for our play fishing, for a certain 
dealer in New York City gets out an 
eight-foot rod called the “Tuscarora” 
which weighs only a fraction over four 
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ounces. A rod perfect enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious tackle crank, a rod 
that suggests the bending reeds which 
environ a marshland lake, yet withal is 
a dependable tool. Understand me, the 
rod is in nowise a toy, but a veritable 
fish-pole, one that you will use with joy 
when angling for trout in Meadow 
Brook. Best of all, this paragon among 
light rods retails for $5. I may not here 
tell the dealer’s name, but I will gladly 
supply the interested with his address. 
The reel for such a rod and for sunfishing 
should be the lightest single click obtain- 
able, preferabiy of hard rubber, tho alu- 
minum will do. Do not be alarmed, such 
a reel can be secured for a dollar or less 
and will be natty enough to grace a 
lady’s boudoir. In order to preserve the 
unities one should purchase seventy-five 
feet of enameled silk line of small cali- 
ber, say size H, preferably of mist color. 
A three-foot leader also, as delicate as a 
child’s dream. Such an outfit as I have 
been describing, rod, reel and line, will 
weight the back-breaking amount of 
eight and a fourth ounces. Reflect upon 
that, you wielders of cumbersome salt 
water tackle. Verily it is not all of fish- 
ing to fish. 

Thus far I have said nothing of the 
flies adapted to this sport—yes, sport, I 

















“JUST AS THE SUN SINKS BEHIND THE WESTERN HILLS” 
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say it boldly, even blatantly. I have 
found that the smaller the fly the more 
successful, so now I use those little 
midges so small that one almost needs a 
hand lens to see them at all. The par- 
ticular pattern is not so much.a matter 
of importance providing red be the pre- 
dominating color. The Ibis, of course, 
is good, as are also Jenny Lind, Parma- 
chenee Bell, Montreal and flies of thaf 
ilk. One fly on the leader is enough, so if 
you have a penchant for the dry fly you 
may indulge your fancy. This fish of the 
bent pin age is a surface feeder, and the 


way he dashes at the hook indicates that ° 


the black bass is related to him, not he 
to the black bass; I verilv believe that 
the whole sunfish family sat at the feet 
—or rather fins, shall I say—of the 
pumpkin seed and took lessons concern- 
ing how to bite and how to fight. As 
the sunfish is a surface feeder in the 
matter of flies at least, the successful 
angler will comport himself accordingly, 
casting as carefully as he would were he 
angling for brook trout.. Seldom will it 
be needful to allow the fly to sink be- 
neath the surface, as is the case with the 
little fellow’s overgrown relative, the 
black bass. Care, circumspection and 
delicacy are all that one needs to become 
a successful pumpkin seed fisher, that is, 
if he be properly appreciative. otherwise 
he will find nothing for him in such 
sport. 

Yet fishing for this living gold is the 
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“EVERYWHERE BLACK-EYED SUSANS LEAN 
OUT OVER THE WATER” 


stuff that dreams are made of. Come 
with me and I believe that you will ac- 
knowledge the truthfulness of the state- 
ment. Just as the sun sinks behind the 
western hills, painting the heaped-up 
midsummer thunder-heads with a riot of 
color unbelievably magnificent, we slip 
into the pasture thru which the little. 
creck wanders on its way to the lake. 
Time was when the little creek was a 
trout stream, but those days are long 
since passed ; now it is visited only by boys 
and boyish men. Everywhere golden 
rod and black-eyed susans lean out over 
the limpid water, by which sign we know 
that Jack Frost wilf soon come down 
out of the northland,: that autumn is 
drawing near. Yonder sumac blazes red 
against the eastern sky, while in that bit 
of marshland several cardinal flowers 
lift their flaming heads above the grass. 
Red and gold in the sky, gold and red 
upon the earth; yes, by those signs w 
know summer is on the wane. Did you 
hear that? No? Well, it was the song 
of the indigo bunting, the bird that sings 
when others think of the southland. 
Somehow we seem to fit into the general 
scheme of things; Nature has accepted 
us and our outfits, almost as tho we were 
boys once again, with bent pinhooks and 
willow wands. 

Yon pool looks like a good place to 
me, and Iam going to essay a cast. There 
is no hurry, for I have all the time there 
is, so before 1 cast I pause, once again to 
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drink in the solemn, heartening beauty 
of the scene. There is a hush, a reli- 
gious atmosphere like unto that of Old 
World cathedrals. 1 am conscious of a 
spiritual presence seldom met in man- 
made churches. I remove my hat; to 
keep it on would be sacrilege. Suddenly 
there is a little commotion on the sur- 
face of the pool, a concentric circle of 
ripples racing shoreward. Instantly my 
fly seeks the water in the exact center 
of the disturbance, and almost before it 
‘touches the surface an inquisitive sunny 
snaps at it. The action of the wrist, au- 
tomatic thru years of practice, sets the 
hook, and the miniature battle is on. 
Away dashes the little fellow, bravely 
ripping the gossamer thread thru the 
water, the lithe rod bending to the strain. 
it is a splendid fight. Everything in this 
world is measured by comparison, but at 
last the strain of the little rod conquers 
and sunny lies upon the bank defeat- 
ed. Gaze upon him. Is there a more 
beautiful fish in fresh water than this 
Joseph dressed in his coat of many col- 
ors, with a waistcoat of burnished gold? 
Note that splash of brilliant scarlet upon 
the opercular flap, as tho Nature used up 
all of her left-over colors when she deco- 
rated the sunfish; true it is that no other 
sunfish, not even the lordly black bass, 
can boast of a marking so distinctive. I 
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tell vou, were sunfish as rare as goldfish 
we would have the beautiful creatures 
cruelly shut up in a glass aquarium add- 
ing color to the house plants in the bay 
window. There may be some excuse for 
imprisoning a bird that sings, but what 
can we say of shutting up a fish in less 
than a gallon of water? 

I wander from little pool to pool, now 
and then taking a fish, until as night 
shuts in I find myself with nine of the 
little fellows reposing amid the green 
grass and cardinal flowers upon the bot- 
tom of my creel. With night come the 
night hawks, booming and richochetting 
thru the air, uncanny actions and un- 
canny sounds; no wonder the Indians 
used to believe them the spirits of dis- 
embodied shad. So I steal thru the night 
to the road, and follow the highway back 
to town. 

“What did T do with the fish?” Your 
question is superfluous. Sunnies are 
small, but when rolled in cracker crumbs 
and fried crisp and brown in sweet butter 
they form a dish that well might tempt 
an appetite more capricious than that of 
a fisherman. So here is to the sunfish, 
the fish of boyhood, and here is to all 
those men who have retained enough of 
the boy-spirit to enjoy play even when 
gray hairs have come. 


DuRAND, Wis. 
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BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


THEN man arose in His image, 
And molded shape from a clod, 
And he strove, but knew not his striving 
Was unto eternal God; 
He wrought with fierce endeavor 
To answer the cry of the soul 
And built him fiery altars 
But knew not God was his goal. 


He fashioned his raiment of beauty 
And reared him temples above 
Like to the arc immortal,— 
But knew not God was love ;— 
Idols he made, and slew them, 
And dyed him in battle and blood, 
And paid as dole his immortal soul,— 
Yet knew not God was good. 


Then, from the places of chaos, 
Where all vain strivings are, 
From travail whose fruit is darkness, 
He followed the light of a star, 
From princes and powers that failed him, 
From the deserts his feet had trod, 
Back to the way of a mother and Child,— 
And it was eternal God. 
BALtimore, Mp, 





Our Presidential Electors 


BY JAMES SCHOULER 


[Few persons can speak with more authority upon the electoral college which has become 


such an important question in the present campaign than Dr. 


Schouler, the author of a 


“History of the United States (1783-1899)’’ in six volumes; lives of Jefferson and Hamilton, 
“Eighty Years of Union,” “Ideals of the Republic,” and numerous other historical and legal 


works.—Ep!rTor. ] 


T is well known by this time to stu- 
| cents of American history and poli- 
tics that the original intent of our 
Federal Constitution concerning the elec- 
tion of a President and Vice-President 
has become quite subverted in practice 
in the course of more than a century’s 
experience. Instead of the electoral col- 
lege—or, rather, a group of separate 
State colleges—composed of local citi- 
zens of celebrity who assemble to choose 
by themselves, in their respective States, 
who shall rule in the Union for the next 
four years, electors meet now merely to 
cast a proxy ballot and register formally 
the preference of the State voters at 
large, as declared at-the polls in Novem- 
ber. The people decide which list of 
electors pledged to a party candidate 
shall prevail. Nominally State electors, 
popularly chosen, elect the President and 
Vice-President of the United States by 
ballot ; but actually at this day, the peo- 
ple choose, and electors in the college 
merely represent them. But the supreme 
candidates, in any case, must have a clear 
majority of the electoral ballots in the 
whole Union; otherwise the choice, un- 
der constitutional conditions, vests in 
Congress. 

Thus does the irresistible will of the 
people now work out results thru the 
cumbrous methods of an instrument of 
government conservatively meant in the 
text. If we consult the authentic testi- 
mony, still preserved, of that famous 
Philadelphia convention which in 1787 
framed a Constitution for the Union in 
secret sessions and submitted its com- 
pleted scheme to the several States for 
adoption, we shall find that this creative 
body of delegates, while scouting, on the 
one hand, the idea of committing the mo- 
mentous choice of a Chief Executive for 
the whole Union to the common voters, 
dteaded,; on the otter, a free initial selec- 
tion by Congress, whether thru House 
alone, or Senate alone, or by both 
branches combined. Hence, after much 


debate and at a late stage of the session, 
was adopted the device of a Presidential 
election by special electors, whose sepa- 
rate State colleges should ballot apart on 
the same day tor two persons, of whom 
one, at least, should not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves. Their 
respective elections were to be signed, 
certified and sent sealed to the seat of 
government; whereupon the certificates 
were all to be opened solemnly and the 
votes counted in presence of the two 
houses, and the result ascertained and 
declared. 

This intermedium of an electoral col- 
lege was already a feature of Maryland’s 
Constitution and had been employed in 
Europe. Its theory was that of vesting 
an’ important choice in an indepertdent 
body of distinguished men, placed high 
above all political turmoil. No compla- 
cency could have been greater than that 
with which our fathers of 1787 accepted 
this happy solution of a troublesome 
problem. It is certain that this feature 
of our original Constitution attracted but 
little notice in the various State conven- 
tions which adopted that instrument, and 
that it called out no decided opposition 
from any quarter. Hamilton, who had 
favored such a plan in Philadelphia, 
wrote in the Federalist: “The mode of 
appointment of the chief magistrate of 
the United States is almost the only part 
of the system, of any consequence, which 
has escaped without severe censure, or 
which has received the slightest mark of 
approbation from its opponents.’’* 

Times and conditions have greatly 
changed, however, since the electoral 
method was first applied, when our peer- 
less Washington was the unanimous 
choice. for President during the two 
terms that he consented to serve. And 
two political forces of the future seem 
to have been left quite out of calculation 
by those who framed an instrument so 
profoundly wise in many respects: (1) 

*Federalist, No. 68. 
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the prompt dissemination broadcast of 
political news relating to the whole 
Union, by means of an enterprising 
press, aided greatly by such later and 
unforeseen inventions as steam locomo- 
tion and the telegraph; (2) the organi- 
zation of political parties on a national 
scale, so as to present national party can- 
didates. 

In fact, the latter oversight led to mis- 
chief as soon as Washington ceased to 
be a candidate for re-election. Our 
Constitution, as originally framed and 
adopted, required the State electors to 
ballot for two persons simply ; and even- 
tually the candidate proving to have the 
highest number of votes, if a majority, 
would become President, and he who 
stood next, Vice-President. Hence in 
1796 the electoral colleges made John 
Adams, the candidate of the Federalist 
party, President, while his opponent, 
Jefferson, who led the Republicans, be- 
came Vice-President. Worse national 
mischief and almost disaster followed in 
1800; for while Adams and Pinckney 
headed one ticket for the two offices, the 
other named Jefferson and Burr; and, 


tho the latter ticket prevailed in the col- 
leges, the electoral votes for its two 
party candidates were, naturally enough, 


found equal. This threw the final selec- 
tion into the House of Representatives 
at Washington in early 1801, and mem- 
bers of that body, hostile in sympathy, 
intrigued to reverse the order intended 
by the people, so as to place Burr in the 
President’s chair, while remitting Jeffer- 
son to the second place. These efforts 
failed; but Jefferson was not elected un- 
til after a deadlock in the House, which 
lasted several days, thirty-five ballots 
having been cast without a choice. Mean- 
time our whole country was alarmed ; for, 
had the House failed to elect a President 
before the 4th of March, it was doubtful, 
as the Constitution then read, whether 
there would have been a legitimate Presi- 
dent of the United States at all. 

Article XII of. Amendments to the 
Constitution (proposed by Congress in 
1803 and adopted by the requisite number 
of States before the next Presidential 
election in 1804) corrected such defects, 
and, in connection with the remaining 
clauses of the original text, supplied the 
election scheme still in force. Candidates 
for President and Vice-President are 
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now to be named and voted for separate- 
ly; in case of any failure to receive an 
electoral majority, the choice of Presi- 
dent devolves upon the House and that of 
Vice-President upon the Senate; while 
anarchy from an omission of the House 
to choose a President in due season is 
guarded against. 


My present purpose is not to enter 
upon the contingent choice by Congress, 
but simply to consider some points prom- 
inent at the present stage of this year’s 
Presidential campaign, in connection with 
our electoral colleges. And here we 
should convince ourselves, first of all, 
that the Constitution allows the utmost 
latitude of discretion to each State, acting 
thru its own Legislature, in the selection 
of its own Presidential electors. Each 
State is to choose (or, as the text of our 
Constitution reads, “appoint’’) electors in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct; the number of such electors 
being equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; 
no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States being eligible as an 
elector. Thus, disinterestedness in his 
political relation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment is made a prerequisite from the 


individual ; while the total electoral vote 


of a State bears a fair proportion to the 
aggregate population of the whole Union 
and its own essential strength in Con- 
gress. 

Plainly, it is not imperative, under our 
Constitution, that the choice of a State’s 
electors shall rest with the voters of the 
State by their popular expression at the 
polls. What we are wont to call, at this 
day, “the people’s choice,” in a quadren- 
nial November, effects nothing more than 
a choice of the requisite number of State 
electors, who themselves are to meet later 
in the State on a uniform day for. the 
whole Union and cast the really decisive 
and legitimate ballots which shall elect a 
President and Vice-President. And tho 
our several State colleges have always 
met on a uniform day to give their bal- 
lots (the Constitution so ordering), the 
day on which State electors are chosen at 
the polls was never uniform for the whole 
Union until made so by an act of Con- 
gress, following the close and exciting 
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national election of 1844. States, that 
autumn, had taken the popular choice of 
electors on days much differing, so that 
in consequence the voters of Massachu- 
setts, a State sturdily Whig in politics, 
gave at the polls their loyal support to 
“Harry Clay” a week after New York’s 
popular vote had made it certain that 
Polk had defeated him. 

More than this, no State is bound con- 
stitutionally, in a national sense, to allow 
its people to vote even for State electors. 
That is for its own Legislature to deter- 
mine, subject to a possible mandate of 
the State Constitution. In our earlier 
annals there were instances where leaders 
of some sharply contending party would 
gain control of the Legislature at an op- 
portune time and get that Legislature, 
under an appropriate enactment, to make 
its own arbitrary choice of partisan elec- 
tors, forestalling all popular expression in 
the State of a direct character. In aris- 
tocratic South Carolina, down to the date 
of ‘secession and the Civil War, planta- 
tion owners ruled the Legislature and the 
Legislature on each occasion chose all 
Presidential electors; the electoral vote 
of the State being actually flung away, in 
1832 and again in 1836, upon candidates 
who had no standing elsewhere in the 
Union. So, too, as the Supreme Court 
of the United States not long ago con- 
ceded, in the case of Michigan, a legisla- 
ture may, at its discretion, require all the 
State electors, except the two at large, to 
be chosen in Representative districts in- 
stead of by general vote and so obtain an 
electoral college of divided politics. 


Even tho a State should cast no elec- 
toral vote at all there may result an 
electoral choice of President and Vice- 
President, provided candidates receive, as 
the Constitution expresses it, “a majority 
of the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed.” It was thus that Abraham Lincoln 
was re-elected President in 1864, with 
Andrew Johnson for Vice-President, 
while eight Southern States in armed in- 
surrection cast no votes at all. And so, 
too, at Grant’s first election in 1868, when 
three of those same Southern States, not 
yet reconstructed, were excluded from 
the ballot. Individual vacancies in elec- 
toral colleges have sometimes occurred 
from one cause or another, such as death 
or disability, thereby reducing the totals 
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for Presidential candidates; but they 
seem not to have happened since 1832, 
and this, | apprehend, may be largely due 
to preventive legislation in various States. 
So far as the Union and its Constitution 
is concerned an electoral ballot-not cast 
at all is lost in the final count; but any 
State may guard its full number of votes 
by making provision for filling vacancies 
in its own college. 


We are next to observe that, in any 
case where the count of totals by Con- 
gress shows that no candidate for Presi- 
dent has received a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, the House, 
voting by States, shall choose by ballot 
from the three highest candidates; the 
Senate performing a similar duty as to 
Vice-Presidential candidates. And so it 
happened in 1825, when parties were ex- 
tinct and the succession to Monroe had 
brought out four rival candidates for the 
Presidency, none of whom received an 
electoral majority. Three of these went 
before the House for its selection, while 
Clay, the fourth, had influence enough in 
that body to determine its decision. Such 
a condition of things tempts men strongly 
to make secret and sinister bargains ; and 
our Federal Constitution would better 
conform to present sentiment in the na- 
tion, were the plurality choice of electors 
and the people allowed by amendment to 
be decisive once and for all. Andrew 
Jackson had the plurality in the contest 
of 1824 over electors; and tho John 
Quincy Adams, chosen above him by the 
House in 1825, was the better qualified 
for President as traditions went in those 
days, this affront to the people rankled 
deeply until, in 1828, Jackson was borne 
to the polls again with an overwhelming 
triumph. At this day the plurality idea 
dominates in most State elections, so that 
in each Presidential November we see 
usually a college of State electors chosen 
by a plurality vote of the people. And 
yet, whenever a third candidate runs, as 
in the present’ campaign, who seems 
strong enough to capture the electoral 
vote of a single State, there is great dan- 
ger that the people’s preference will be 
overborne by the eventual balloting of 
our House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington—and that, too, a House about to 
expire and perhaps already discredited at 
the November polls. 
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Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind that, whatever may prove the bal- 
loting of a State electoral college, the 
final count, with its total computation, be- 
longs to Congress, whose Official an- 
nouncement of results gives sanction and 
authority to the new incumbents of su- 
preme executive station. That lesson 
was sufficiently impressed in the fierce 
electoral struggle of 1876-77, when Til- 
den and Hayes, national Democrats and 
national Republicans, contested for the 
prize of the Presidency. State electors 
may plan and plot to override the wishes 
of State constituents as exprest at the 
ballot box in November ; but if their suc- 
cess in doing so would change national 
results Congress and the final electoral 
count must be reckoned with. 

The question is asked, at this time, 
has a State elector the right to cast his 
ballot in the college as he chooses, re- 
gardless of the wishes of those party 
voters he represents? Doubtless he had, 
under the original theory of our Consti- 
tution, for then he was considered no 
party representative at all. But the car- 
dinal American idea, in our present age, 
is that the people rule and elect rulers, 
so that Presidential electors are in effect 
their chosen agents. No poll in Novem- 
ber by the people of a State can now be 
a fair and honest one, unless each voter 
may feel assured that the whole list of 
State electors for whom he casts his bal- 
lot stands morally pledged to his own 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Two illustrations are in point— 
the only ones I know of which stand for 
precedents. At Monroe’s re-election, in 
1820, the whole electoral vote of the 
country was his by the popular expres- 
sion; an honor from the nation such as 
no one else except Washington ever 
gained before or since. But among New 
Hampshire’s State electors was an emi- 
nent citizen of Federal antecedents who 
resolved that such signal honor should 
not be bestowed, and accordingly threw 
away his ballot by a vote for John Quincy 
Adams. Congress, on the electoral count, 
respected that ballot as cast; Monroe’s 
re-election was beyond cavil, but he lost 
the distinction of electoral unanimity 
which the people of the whole Union, 
New Hampshire included, had intended 
for him. But in the Hayes-Tilden elec- 
tion strife matters turned out differently. 


There were, then, national parties to con- 
tend, as there were not in 1820; and 
while the popular expression in Novem- 
ber indicated the national triumph of Til- 
den and the Democrats, their Republican 
foes presently laid claim to three South- 
ern States, reconstructed but lately and 
corruptly governed—South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana. These States, 
being secured to Hayes by compliant re- 
turning boards, would carry the Repub- 
lican candidate into supreme office by an 
electoral majority of one. To reverse 
such a result, corresponding tactics were 
attempted by Democrats in the Northern 
State of Oregon. The popular vote in 
that State had given its three electors to 
the Republicans; but the Governor was 
a Democrat, and, considering the im- 
mense stake at national issue, all three 
electors were not steadfast. A single 
ballot cast by one of them would have 
assured Tilden of the Presidency, if ac- 
cepted at Washington upon the electoral 
count. But it was not so accepted; and, 
regardless of such treacherous ballot, 
whatever Oregon’s formal certificate 
might be, the three electoral votes of that 
State were reckoned for Hayes without 
discussion. That tremulous conspiracy 
failed, whoever may have been concerned 
in it. From this I infer that, under nor- 
mal State conditions, the undisputed 
preference shown by the people at the 
polls in November will guide Congress in 
an electoral count, even tho the electors 
chosen should seek with their own ballots 
to change the final outcome. 

At this time and for the approaching 
Presidential election of November, the 
country is threatened with a novel com- 
plication in a few doubtful States, where 
some Republican candidates already on 
the garty list for electors proclaim their 
intention to ballot, if chosen, for Roose- 
velt instead of Taft, the regular party 
candidate, who now secks a re-election to 
the office he already holds. Such State 
entanglements are due to the undermin- 
ing of our old convention system of 
Presidential nominations by popular pri- 
maries on one side and by a disregard of 
convention conclusions on the other. Our 
recent blanket or official ballot in States 
tends to increase the confusion, since a 
voter may not clearly apprehend just 
what list of electors is completely pledged 
to his own Presidential candidate. In 
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earlier conflicts, when each party printed 
its own ticket, headed by the chief can- 
didates and some patriotic emblem, one 
knew that the ticket which he placed in 
the ballot-box had a loyal list of electors 
upon it; but now it is otherwise. The 
party managers are just now seeking a 
way out of such complications, and it is 
in the interest of the voters and for the 
credit of the American name that they 
find it speedily. 

Fortunately, the present entanglement 
is preliminary and confined to but.a few 
States, upon which the national gaze is 
already concentered. Each State of the 
Union acts independently in appointing 
its Presidential electors; and in such a 
conflict each State affords its own battle- 
ground. State voters may differ widely 
as to who shall rule this Union after 
the 4th of next March, but upon afford- 
ing each voter an intelligent and bona 
fide ballot all honest citizens of a State 
are agreed. If there is time and oppor- 
tunity a special session of the Legislature 
may be called, so as to pass an appropri- 
ate act in season to correct the local mis- 
chief. To some extent the State courts 


may apply preventive remedies; and al- 
ready an appeal has been made, in the 
case Of Kansas, to the Supreme Court of 


the United States. I venture the opinion 
that our Federal tribunal of last resort 
will decline to interpose in a matter which 
the Constitution leaves so clearly to a 
State’s own political discretion; but, at 
any rate, that litigation should serve to 
fix the voter’s attention strongly upon the 
threatened evil and lead him to some 
means of averting it. He will be a hardy 
elector who, if a Presidential election is 
thought to turn upon his ballot, will dare 
face the indignation, not of fellow-citi- 
zens of his own State alone but of the 
whole Union, after casting it contrary to 
the people’s mandate. 

Our present electoral scheme for 
choosing a President and Vice-President 
is 1 various respects antiquated and dif- 
ficult to apply, and it deserves amend- 
ment; yet it has its merits, in the localiz- 
ing of an election nation wide, and in re- 
garding the relative importance of each 
State. Its machinery has worked smooth- 
ly and effectively at all such elections but 
one, for more than a century. We vet- 
eran voters who went thru the storm and 


stress of the Hayes-Tilden controversy 
have little fear that a new strain to our 
popular system of government awaits us 
in the present contest. Much of this vot- 
ing entanglement in certain States may 
be solved before the popular vote is cast 
in November. The result of that popu- 
lar vote, the Union thru, will be known, 
footed up and accepted at large, long be- 
fore the electoral colleges meet. Of the 
recognized chief candidates, Taft, Wil- 
son and Roosevelt, one may win an elec- 
toral majority too great for falsely dis- 
posed electors to overturn; or, on the 
other hand, none of the three may gain 
an electoral majority, so that the choice 
will vest inevitably in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Finally, and under all cir- 
cumstances, as we must bear in mind, the 
official count and announcement of re- 
sults belongs to Congress, and not to any 
State. 

In 1876-77 Southern States had lately 
felt the iron heel of military occupation, 
and in each disputed commonwealth scal- 
awag administrators were ready to defy 
and overrule the wishes of its intelligent 
inhabitants; while at the White House 
the conquering hero of our Civil War 
ruled already. To many at the North 
who had borne the toil and sacrifice of 
sustaining the cause of Union and free- 
dom it seemed like throwing away the 
fruits of a hardly-won victory to permit 
the Democrats to come back to national 
power. But today all is peace. Every 
State holds its normal relation to the gen- 
eral Government, and the sincere wish of 
our people is to hold a fair and honest 
election thruout the entire Union and 
place the winning candidates in posses- 
sion. Whatever obstacles may arise, pub- 
lic opinion and the good sense of the 
people will succeed in peacefully sur- 
mounting them. Popular determination 
arrested a hostile House in 1801 in that 
miserable intrigue which would have put 
3urr instead of Jefferson into the Presi- 
dential chair. In 1877 popular determi- 
nation compelled a wrangling Congress 
to desist from all high-handed purpose 
and delegate the electoral count to a spe- 
cial tribunal of dignitaries, styled the 
Electoral Commission. Today public 
opinion in the whole United States is 
stronger than ever and the good sense of 
the people will surely prevail. 


InterRvALE, N. H. 





A New Electoral 


System in France 


BY J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


{The recent change in the electoral system of the French republic has a special interest 
for us now when similar methods to secure proportional representation are being advocated 


in this country.—Eptror.] 


RANCE, as usual, has courageously 
taken the lead in political experi- 
ment. On July 1o a bill passed 

the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
339 to 217, which will revolutionize the 
theory and practice of representative 
government. This measure, which es- 
tablishes proportional representation in 
France, was piloted thru the Chamber 
with the greatest difficulty by the Poin- 
caré Ministry. The opposition, curious- 
ly enough, was led by the Radicals under 
the leadership of Clemenceau and 
Combes. It is to the moderate Republi- 
cans, Royalists and Socialists that credit 
must be given for passing this progres- 
sive act. The Radicals had won their 
triumphs under the old system and were 
fearful that a change would favor the 
enemies of the present republic, of which 
they are the jealous guardians. It is the 
old story of the progressive turning con- 
servative when his work is accomplished. 
The bill is now in the Senate, where, in 
all probability, it will pass substantially 
in its present form. 

The French electoral system, which 
the new bill aims to abolish, is known as 
the scrutin d’arrondissement. Candidates 
are nominated in every arrondissement, 
which corresponds to our Congressional 
district, and to be declared elected the 
nominee must receive a majority of all 
the votes cast. As there are many par- 
ties in France, it often happens that the 
highest vote given to any one candidate 
is only a plurality. In such a case there 
is a second ballot, generally between the 
two candidates who came out highest in 
the first ballot. The defects of district 
representation, so glaring everywhere. 
are intensified in a highly centralized 
government like that of France, 
where the local politician has _ the 
vast influence and patronage of the 
national administration behind him. 
Petty considerations, coercion and fa- 
voritism are often decisive factors in 


behalf of the candidate of the party in 
power at Paris. The “peanut” politician 
is a common variety in France, and a 
power to be reckoned with in the make- 
up of ministries. The prevalent dissat- 
isfaction with Parliamentary government 
in France is in part due to the system 
which has introduced so many small men 
in the public life of the Third Republic. 
The willingness to sacrifice national for 
local interests, so common everywhere 
and particularly in our own country— 
witness the disgraceful history of Amer- 
ican tariff legislation—is the natural out- 
come of a system which fills a legislature, 
nationally organized, with representa- 
tives who are locally minded. 

For the last ten vears a great agitation 
has been in progress in France to abol- 
ish the scrutin d’arrondissement and es- 
tablish in its place proportional represen- 
tation and the general ticket system. 
Most of the members of the present 
Chamber of Deputies were elected 
pledged to these reforms, hence the pres- 
ent measure has the support of the 
French electorate. The main features 
of the bill are: The scrutin d’arondisse- 
ment, or district system, gives way to 
the scrutin de liste or general ticket. 
The “department,” which corresponds to 
the American State, is made the unit of 
representation, and one deputy is to be 
allotted for every 70,000 of its inhabit- 
ants. If the remainder is over 20,000 
the department is entitled to an extra 
deputy. The various parties will present 
lists of candidates, arranged in the order 
of choice, as determined upon by the 
party organizations. Each citizen is en- 
titled to as many votes as the number of 
deputies allotted to his department. He 
may give all his votes to one partv, or he 
may distribute them, as he sees fit. The 
total vote is then divided by the number 
of seats in the department, and the result 
is known as the “electoral quoticnt.” 
Each party will be entitled to as many 
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seats as the “electoral quotient” is con- 
tained in the number of votes it received 
in the election. So far, everything is 
simple. The difficulty. arises, however. 
in solving the problem of assigning the 
remainder seats to correspond with the 
remainder votes of each party. In this 
matter the bill is necessarily complex. 
(ne remainder seat is given as a bonus 
to the leading party, if it happens to re- 
ceive a majority of all the votes cast in 
the department, unless it has already 
won a majority of the seats there. An- 
other remainder seat is assigned to the 
party that receives the highest average 
vote for its candidates. An illustration 
will perhaps make this more clear. Sup- 
posing in the department X ten candi- 
dates are to be elected and 100,000 votes 
are cast. The “electoral quotient” is 
then 10,000. Of the total vote, let us 
say, the Radicals received 44,000, the 
Conservatives 37,000 and the Socialists 
19,900. Dividing the “electoral quotient” 
10,000 into the vote of each party we get, 
V1Z.: 

Radicals ........4 seats and 4,000 votes over 


Conservatives ...3 “ 7,000 1“ 38 


Socialists “9,000 +“ si 


Eight seats are thus disposed of, but 


there still remain two to fill. If the Rad- 
icals had received a majority of the 1oo,- 
000 votes cast, they would be given one 
remainder seat as a bonus. But, as they 
didn’t, it will have to be assigned in a 
different way. Suppose we give to each 
party one additional seat. The Radicals 
will then have 5, which will give them 
an average of 8,800; the Conservatives 
4, an average of 9,250, and the Socialists 
2, an average of 9,500. As the Socialists 
have the highest average,they are entitled 
to one remainder seat ; the Conservatives, 
having the next highest average, get the 
other remainder seat. The assignments 
are now complete. Of the ten deputies to 
be chosen in the department X, the first 4 
on the Radical list, the first 4 on the Con- 
servative, and the first 2 on the Socialist 
are declared elected. If, before the elec- 
tion, several parties had given official 
notice that they wished to pool their in- 
terests for the remainder seats, a differ- 
ent assignment would then have to be 
made. The remainder vote of the par- 
ties entering such a combination, which 
is knowna s an apparentées, are then 
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added and treated as a whole. Suppose 
the Radicals and Socialists, in the exam- 
ple given above, had entered into such 
an arrangement. In the first place, the 
combination would be entitled to one re- 
mainder seat because their joint total 
vote, 63,000, is a majority of all the 
votes cast." It would also be entitled to 
the other remainder seat, becattse the 
“electoral quotient,” 10,000, is contained 
into their joint remainder vote, 13,000. 
at least once. The Radicals and Social- 
ists would each get one seat more. So in 
case of an apparentées, the result would 
be, viz.: 

Radicals 

Conservatives 

Socialists 

Undoubtedly this system is compli- 
cated, but it has the merit of being scien- 
tific and fair. It solves the problem of 
making audible the minority of voters in 
any election. According to the present 
system, let the majority party carry an 
election by ever so few votes, and the 
minority, no matter how large, immedi- 
ately relapses into legal impotence. It 
can make its voice heard only in tumul- 
tuous public meetings, and perhaps in 
ricts. The representative system now in 
vogue is responsible for many serious 
political abuses by exaggerating the 
power of the majority of electors. Gov- 
ernment by the majority has inevitably 
led to government for the majority, a 
very vicious thing indeed. At present 
well-organized, determined groups, often 
very small, determine the political com- 
plexion of many constituencies, as a shift 
of a small number of votes may change 
the result. The party machines know 
this very well, hence they really do not 
cater to the wishes of the majority in a 
district, but to the desires of a small 
group, which very frequently has special 
interests to serve. 

The rough-and-ready method of count- 
ing heads, known as government by the 
majority, suited the two-party svstem 
fairly well, politically wasteful tho it 
was. The entrance of a third party in 
the political arena often reduces the ma- 
jority system to absurdity, as it not un- 
usually leads to an election by a plural- 
ity, 2. ¢., government by the minority. 
Many times has Tammany been put into 
office by a minority of the voters of New 
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York City. Prof. John R. Commons in 
his book, “Proportional Representation,” 
gives many glaring instances of minority 
rule. The Fifty-first Congress, which 
enacted the McKinley tariff law, consist- 
ed of a Republican majority, which was 
elected by a minority of the voters of the 
country. In the Fifty-second Congress 
of 1890 the Republicans got 42.9 per 
cent. of the vote and 26.5 per cent. of the 
seats, whereas the Democrats got 50.6 
per cent. of the vote and 71.1 of the 
seats. The great Republican victory of 
1894 was an illusion, for, tho that party 
elected 68.8 per cent. of the members, it 
received only 48.4 per cent. of the popu- 
lar vote, an actual minority. One of the 
most notorious instances of the injustice 
of our present system was the election 
of the Oregon Legislature of 1906. This 
hody consists of 60 members, and the 
popular vote was about 96,000, of which 
the Republicans received about 54,000, 
the Democrats 30,000, the Socialists 
7.000, and the Prohibitionists about 


5,000. Had there been equitable repre- 
sentation there would have been elected 
34 Republicans, 19 Democrats, 4 Social- 


ists, and 3 Prohibitionists. Actually, the 
Oregon Legislature of that year consist- 
ed of 59 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 
The third party movement has now come 
to stay, both in England and in America, 
but it needs machinery that will fairly in- 
sure its working. The sentiment behind 
this significant trend in our politics 
should not be permitted to dissipate itself 
into mere negation. that is, by defeating 
one of the two old parties. To be really 
effective, the third party must direetly 
gain power for itself, and this can only 
he accomplished by some system of pro- 
portional representation. 

The majority system has broken down 
soonest in Continental Europe, because 
the two-party system has never taken 
root there. To insure some sort of fair- 
ness the rule is that, if no one candidate 
receives a majority on the first ballot, 
there is to be a second ballot between the 
two leading candidates. This method, 
too, has been found unsatisfactory, as it 
has directly encouraged the multiplica- 
tion of many parties that differ but 
slightly from one another. A _ new 
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“party” will enter the field in the hope of 
having a chance to bargain at the second 
ballotings. Confusion of issues and prin- 
ciples has been the inevitable outcome 
The disgraceful bargainings between the 
various groups in Germany—Politische 
Kuh-handel as it is called—has moved 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg to 
recommend the abolition of second bal- 
lotings. Inevitably some system of pro- 
portional representation will have to be 
introduced into Germany, as there is a 
strong and growing sentiment in its fa- 
vor all over the Empire. 

The plain, simple fact of the matter is 
that our electoral system, which devel- 
oped in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, has broken down when con- 
fronted with the social problems of the 
present day. In the past, the issues were 
largely political in character. Each of 
the various parts of the country had a 
distinct economic life of its own, and it 
was therefore very natural for the voters 
to divide according to locality. But the 
great electora! combats of our day are 
over social questions, and the division at 
the polls is largely according to economic 
groups. Because of the greater economic 
uniformity of our country, the working- 
man in Pennsylvania has the same inter- 
ests at stake as the workingman in Geor- 
gia or in Oregon. What is needed, there- 
fore, is an electoral system which will 
harmonize with our present economic 
life. 

An excellent result of proportional 
representation is the necessary enlarge- 
ment of the constituency. If the system 
were introduced here, the State, instead 
of the district, would become the unit of 
Congressional representation. In the 
first place, this would immediately elimi- 
nate gerrymandering of any kind. Sec- 
ondly, an enlarged constituency always 
means an enlarged opportunity to nomi- 
nate better men. Each party, to gain 
popular support, would put on its list of 
candidates men who are known all over 
the State. It is quite probable that those 
who had distinguished themselves in pub- 
lic life would be chosen as our representa- 
tives, instead of the corner-grocery and 
corner-saloon statesmen whom we have 
delighted to honor. 


Cameriper, Mass, 











The High School and the “Standard” 


BY WILLIAM HUGHES MEARNS 


OST principals and teachers agree 
M that the “standard” of the school 
must never be lowered. Pupils 
may come and pupils may go, but the 
“standard” must be kept up forever. 
And undoubtedly pupils do go. At the 
end of every term examination thou- 
sands of normally healthy youngsters 
drop out of the high schools like pits 
from a patent cherry stoner. As a class 
they look much more useful than cherry 
pits. Judged by their report cards, one 
would expect to find them anemic, 
stupid weaklings; on the contrary, they 
are frequently a full-blooded lot, athletic- 
ally built; they are apt to be good dan- 
cers, amateur actors, officers of social 
clubs, alluring and rhythmic cheer lead- 
ers, Beau Brummels and Madame Pom- 
padours. Their schoolroom ingenuity, 
full of life-giving joy for their fellows, 
is fatal to the teacher with a weak heart. 
They are clever of speech and remark- 
ably well informed on matters not in the 
school curriculum—a_ thoroly _ likable 
group that has had a serious falling out 
with the school “standard.” 

In a first year high school class I once 
found these youngsters composing 75 
per cent. of an algebra section. Thirty- 
six out of forty-eight had not come up 
to the end of the term “standard.” “Ear- 
ly in the year,” explained the teacher, a 
man noted for holding a high standard, 
“I discover the group in the class that 
can ‘get’ algebra. It is usually about 
25 per cent. To these I give my whole 
time and let the remainder shift for 
themselves. I told these fellows—the 
75 per cent.—frankly in the beginning 
of the term that unless they got up 
steam we'd leave them behind in June. 
The result shows I was right. Why, 
there’s no use wasting time on that 
crowd; they couldn’t get algebra if they 
stayed here a hundred years!” I polite- 
ly agreed with him.. Then he went on 
to tell me how one of his former 25 per 
cent. boys had just missed senior wrang- 
ler in mathematics at Oxford. Tht 
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school is famous for its mathematic 
prodigies; but the June reports showed 
that 51 per cent. of the first year class 
had failed in algebra. 

The “high standard” of a famous Har- 
vard preparatory school is maintained 
by a similar method. The prospectus 
announces that in all the years of its ex- 
istence the school has not had a single 
failure in the Harvard entrance examin- 
ation. Any one sent up, they claim, is 
sure to pass; but care is taken that only 
those sure to pass are ever sent up. If 
there is any doubt about the boy, he does 
not get the chance. The hard-earned 
reputation of a dividend-paying school 
is the really important thing. 

To save some young man from be- 
coming a Harvard man may, after all, be 
a worthy act. The matter is more seri- 
ous, however, when it affects the edu- 
cational lives of children. Not so long 
ago, when ceremonious examinations 
were in vogue for admission to city high 
schools, the grammar schools ‘that put 
thru the greatest proportion of success- 
ful applicants were given the highest of- 
ficial standing, and the only measure of 
the success of a grammar school was the 


- percentage of pupils put thru the high 


school test. Certain schools were soon 
famous as “1oo per cent. schools,” those 
that year by year recommended none but 
successful candidates: 

The high standard of the school was 
always at stake. Therefore rigid prelim- 
inary examinations were held to weed 
out those who might fail and so injure 
the record of the school. Many princi- 
pals declined to consider a boy or girl 
who could not achieve an average of 80 
per cent. in the preliminary test, altho 
the city minimum was frequently as low 
as 65 per cent. The reputation of those 
institutions still lingers today. One of 
these, whose standard was almost notor- 
ious, gave searching written and oral 
examinations to every child that sought 
to enter the school at any grade, clever- 
ly excluded the unclever—put them off 
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on.some one else, always with the ex- 
planation that “the pupil does not come 
up to our standard”—and openly advised 
the older pupils to stay two years in the 
highest grade in order not to risk a fail- 
ure in the high school test. There was 
rejoicing, I fancy, when a weakling 
dropped out thru over-pressure, or when 
a slow pupil decided to learn the office- 
boy business. 

As the rivalry among these schools 
grew more intense, one set of grammar 
schools held Saturday drill sessions, some 
began daily at eight o’clock instead of 
nine, and others declined to teach impor- 
tant examination subjects like arithmetic 
and grammar until after the four o’clock 
dismissal. “Homework,” aimed to hit 
possible examination questions, was add- 
ed to the load. One principal had the 
requirements of the course of study 
printed in condensed form for memoriter 
work, with catechetical question-and-an- 
swer guaranteed to beat the most tricky 
examiner. These were sold to the chil- 
dren and used in the classrooms in lieu 
of text-books. The public praised the 
work of such schools, the pupils were 
proud of the record, until a wise super- 
intendent (I cite the case of one city) 
abolished the cram-examination. The old 
method of fact-grinding still continues in 
some spots, altho recently a district 
superintendent put the elimination and 
retardation test on one or two of such 
schools and showed a frightful dropping 
out of pupils. In one case two hundred 
fifth-grade pupils had dwindled to seven- 
teen high school candidates. But each 
of the seventeen was a winner. 

| recall how carefully I watched the 
five eighth-grade pupils that with others 
some twenty years ago made up my first 
experiment in teaching. Solely on their 
record at the final examination depended 
the standing of the whole school. I was 
early imprest with the fact that each 
of these five young persons carried with 
him 20 per cent. of possible faif‘:re. 
When the likely-to-fail chap spoke hope- 
fully of going to work, we stood ready 
to help him search the want advertise- 
ments, and provide an irresistible letter 
of recommendation; when the clever 
sure-to-pass girl spoke carelessly of leav- 
ing school, we set to work upon her like 
a boss politician upon a wobbly voter. 
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The boy or girl was really not important ; 
the “high standard” of the school was 
wavering in the balance. 

This experience is given at some length 
because the college entrance requirements 
have for years forced the same sort of 
program on the high schools. In some 
instances a particular college with a mon- 
opoly of higher education has turned the 
adjacent high school into a purely me- 
chanical preparatory-to-college institu- 
tion. Courses that do not lead to college 
have had a social taboo put upon them. 
And to secure good results at the en- 
trance examination, really good studetits 
have been permitted to spend seven or 
eight years in a four-year high school. 
After finishing course A (four years) the 
pupil declines graduation, and completes 
course B (three years). The reputation 
of such high schools always stood unim- 
peached because their graduates won a 
large share of the competitive scholar- 
ships. Seven and eight hours a week of 
college preparatory Latin crowded the 
more important English; physical train- 
ing was practically eliminated ; and there 
was no place for domestic science—or 
indeed any science—or for vocational 
training, local history or geography, so- 
cial and economic studies, or any other 
subject vital to young people, but not 
included in the college entrance require- 
ments. There were no study periods nor 
helpful preparation in class for the next 
day’s work; and the home study was a 
test of endurance. The result was a daily 
panic and a tremendous rush to the exits. 

““All persons more than a mile high will 
leave the court-room,’ said the King looking 
severly at Alice, at which there was a tre- 
mendous clapping of hands trom the audience 
composed largely of private tutors.” 

The most ridiculous instance that I 
know to show the sacrifice of the individ- 
ual to the high standard of the school is 
that of a young woman whom we shall 
call Irene Jackson, recently dismissed 
from an Eastern high school. She was 
thirty years of age. She had spent fif- 
teen years of her life in that high school 
trying to come up to the standard. For 
seven years she was a freshman, for five 
years she was a sophomore, for one year 
a junior—which leads one to suspect 
there was something wrong with that 
junior year—for two vears a senior. 
Probably she would have been there yet, 
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competing with her grandchildren—for 
Irene never achieved a high school di- 
ploma—had not the school commission- 
ers abruptly dismissed all high school 
students that had failed twice of promo- 
tion. 

One can understand how Irene might 
have become thoroly attached to that 
school and have joined vigorously in the 
campaign of the alumnz against any 
change in the course of study, altho it 
had permitted her to spend the best of 
her life at an impossible task, We can 
fancy her emerging from her fifteen- 
year trial like the three little maids from 
school who “all unwary, come from a 
ladies’ seminary, freed from the genius 
tutelary”; but one could never consis- 
tently picture her singing with Yum- 
Yum, Pitti-Sing and Peep-Boo. 

“Everything is a source of fun, 
Nobody’s safe, for we care for none, 
Life is a joke that’s just begun!” 

lor Irene Jackson, life was a joke that 
was well-nigh over. 

The objection brought by the so-called 
classical high schools against the intro- 
duction of manual training is based on a 
question of school standard. 

As a high school principal explained 
in a recent interview: 

“All the traditions of our school are aca- 
demic. To offer manual training courses 
would lessen the time we must give to the 
book branches if we wish to maintain the high 
standard of our institution. Courses in com- 
merce and other vocational and trade studies 
would have the same effect. As we cannot 
afford to decrease the value of the diploma of 
the school, therefore, we do not welcome the 
sort of pupil that would elect such courses.” 

This exclusiveness recalls how Uncle 
Remus warned Miss Sally’s little boy.not 
to associate with the Faver’s children: 

“Dem Faver’s chillum wa’n’t no ’count fo’ 
de war, en dey wa’n't no ’count endurin’ er de 
war, en dey wa'n't no ‘count atterwards; en 
wiles my head’s hot you ain’t gwine ter to 
mixin’ up yo'se’f wid de riff-raff er creashun.” 

I am reminded here of a conversstion 
had some years ago with the author of a 
beginner’s Latin book. In a spirit of 
helpfulness I pointed out that the chapter 
in Latin participles could be understood 
only by one who already knew all about 
the Latin participles, and that Latin was 
difficult enough in itself without furnish- 
ing further obstructions in a lesson book. 
His answer was characteristic of the 


_ vivors. 
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aristocratic ideal that objects to educat- 
ing the “riff-raff er creashun” 

‘Here’s just the trouble with you edu- 
cational reformers,” he said cheerfully, 
“you want to make things too easy for 
the pupils. Children must be interested 
—that is the modern cry; and what is it 
leading to? A lowering of the standard 
of education all along the line. The 
whole value of that chapter on participles 
is its difficulty; we put the screws on 
early to sift out the unfit. When I stud- 
ied Latin,” he went on, “it was no sugar- 
coated pill. It was a rough dose, but it 
did the business.” No doubt it did the 
business for all except the few lucky sur- 
Of course, there is no objection 
to a difficult Latin participle test, pro- 
vided it were used solely to test a knowl- 
edge of Latin participles. Our quarrel is 
about the use of Latin participles on 
thirteen-year-old children as the sole 
password for any further education at 
all. 

If the aim of the public high school is 
to turn out the largest percentage of per- 
fect products, then every indolent, weak, 
ill-informed or slow-witted youngster 
lowers the average and should be got rid 
of. Such should go into the junk heap as 
imperfect parts of machinery, Every one 
sympathizes with such an aim in a medi- 
cal school. There the greater the elim- 
ination of the unfit, the better will the 
community be served. The object of the 
college of medicine is not to assist some 
young person to get a better footing in 
life, but rather to discover and train 
the greatest medical efficiency. Dental 
schools, law schools, engineering schools 
have small excuse for keeping half- 
equipt students; and particularly is it 
incumbent upon training schools for 
teachers to hold a high and inflexible 
standard. We do not need to have 
Plato's authority for our belief that it is 
the business of pilots to pilot and of 
cobblers to cobble. Let us have no: fool- 
ish folerance in selecting those who serve 
us in occupations that directly affect the 
public weal. No license should be ever 
granted to blind engine drivers, to deaf 
bridge tenders, to unskilled physicians, 
to unsympathetic teachers, to dishonest 
bankers or to corrupt politicians. 

But the object of the public high school 
is not primarily to turn out an example 
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of ‘skill; its fundamental achievement is 
to bring our young people a step or two 
nearer efficient manhood and woman- 
hood, to insure for the next generation a 
healthier, better-thinking citizenship, to 
give youth a better training for his later 
daily work; in short, to make intelligent 
beings a little more intelligent. This 
marks the great difference between the 
school and the mill, altho both institu- 
tions may operate looms. 

Some high schools are, managed like 
a track team instead of a gymnasium 
class. A good track team consists of rec- 
ord breakers, and only the possible point 
winners are taken care of; a good gym- 
nasium class consists of all sorts and con- 
ditions of physical aptitude and inapti- 
tude, and the weak are prescribed for 
with even more care than the strong. 
The chap that cannot jump six feet or 
run a hundred yards in eleven seconds, 
or hurl a shot so many meters is useless 
to a track team. Who would eliminate 
these fellows from the gymnasium hour 
or the period 6f organized play? The 
track team high schools have nothing but 
dismissal for those who do not qualify ac- 
cording to the arbitrary standard. 

Every mother has a standard of health 
for the family toward which she is daily 
and nightly striving; but she doesn’t as- 
phyxiate all members that do not measure 
up. Otherwise, it would go hard with 
the babes in colic time. Indeed, it is the 
weaklings that receive the tenderest 
mother-care. Annihilation, we all re- 
member, was Plato’s scheme for the un- 
derweight babies of his Ideal Common- 
wealth, the highest standard of efficiency 
on record. Some of those present may 
thank fortune that ours is no Ideal 
Commonwealth. If we had any miscon- 
ceptions along that line the recent party 
conventions have shattered them. As 
things are in this imperfect American 
commonwealth of ‘ours, we must get 
along somehow or other with the sort of 
family that has been sent to us. 

The new conception of public educa- 
tion is the bettering of all the children 
of all the people. Dropping from the 
rolls a large part of the difficult cases 
increases our ease, but, nowadays, it has 
begun to prick our consciences. The un- 
educated “riff-raff er creashun” go on 
living “in our midst” whether we as 
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teachers are longer bothered by them or 
not. To cast them out because they do 
not come up to a Latin-Greek standard, 
or an algebra standard, or a modern lan- 
guage standard, or a college entrance 
standard, when all the while the children 
should have been measured by a manual 
training or a vocational standard, makes 
us indictable as bad judges of educa- 
tional values, and particularly as bad 
judges of youth. We must take to heart 
Uncle Remus’s plantation proverb that 
“Yo’ can't handle no one-eyed mule on de 
blind side.” So, obviously, our standard 
must rise and fall with the capabilities of 
our children; to this group it .will be 
relatively high, to that group relatively 
low. If your high school becomes sud- 
denly seven-eighths foreign born, as 
sometimes happens in the seaboard cit- 
ies, your English teaching dare not re- 
main aloof, but must come right down 
to the problem before it. If formerly 
you trained the sons and daughters of 
the professions, but now thru a change in 
the character in the neighborhood you 
draw from the toilers, your purely aca- 
demic standard must show some under- 
standable civic reason for remaining un- 
changed ; and the community should not 
accept wholesale dismissals of pupils on 
the ground that they are not prepared 
to go forward. Our business is to do 
something with the sort of pupils we get. 
A discouraged Pennsylvania high school 
teacher complained to the superintendent, 
Henry Houch, “I can do nothing with 
this class. What do you do when your 
pupils come to you unprepared?” “What 
do I do!” exclaimed Henry Houch; 
“what do I do! I teach ’em!” 

As high school teachers there is no 
particular virtue in holding a_ high 
standard if it results in cutting off all 
educational opportunity for the pupils 
that most need helpful guidance; nor is 
it wise for us to keep up a traditional 
curriculum if it has ceased to meet mod- 
ern needs. We are diagnosticians of 
youth and the curriculum and the stand- 
ard are but changeable means to an ever 
various end. We must, to be sure, dis- 
cover that the child Roland who to our 
dark tower comes has not succeeded in 
algebra and plane geometry and make 
due report of the same; but our eyes 
must be open also to discover and make 
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use of his native skill in chemistry, in 
athletics, in languages, in debate, in 
school journalism, in the management 
and control of his fellows, in money- 
making avocations, or in the manipulation 
of wood and metal. 

And more than this. We must be able 
to put blood into pale faces, to correct 
Hat chests, to straighten crooked backs, 
to clear out the clogged throat and nose, 
to add lens to the eye as well as to cal- 
culate the number of imperfect subjunc- 
tives in the first three books of the Com- 
mentaries. And no matter how squad- 
like these multitudes march into our 
rooms,,we must keep in mind that each 
child belongs to some mother or father 
who cares for it. We must remember, 
for we get hardened somehow, that it is 
a tremendously important thing-to have a 
child in the high school getting his life 
career settled for him, and that to the lit- 
tle household the curt report of failure, 
without a word of suggestive help, has a 
damning finality too often carelessly un- 
regarded by teachers. We should not 
feel satisfied in discovering only how far 
a pupil has fallen below the standard. 
That is to play the part of Alice’s red- 
faced queen, shouting, “Off with his 
head! Off with his head!” “Off with 
his head!” is a thoroly unsocial attitude. 

Every step in advance toward greater 
social and economic efficiency has seen a 
dropping of the standards. The achieve- 
ment of free public education itself was a 
tremendous lowering of the standard ; so 
was the 1776 declaration of equality of 
men before the law; so was the perpetra- 
tion in American government of relig- 
ious toleration; so were the slow grants 
of suffrage: to the upper middle classes 
of England (1832), to American negroes 
fresh from slavery (1865), to English 
workmen (1867), to British farm labor- 
ers (1884), to American women (any 
minute) ; so was the inclusion of the 
backward child in the scheme of educa- 
tion and the introduction of the work- 
bench for the academic incorrigibles. 
The growth of the belief in the brother- 
hood of man as against the ideal of a 
chosen people is a vast lowering of the 
standard Even Calvinism has suc- 
cumbed to the almost inevitable broader 
movement; it has almost reversed its 
former stand of a democratic “fall” as 


an aristocratic “redemption.” More 
folks are redeemable nowadays, even if 
the standard for the whole is not so 
high. 

What steps in advance we have made! 
Time was when we whipped the weak 
witted because they did not come up to 
our standard, and filled their lives with 
daily and nightly horror of failure. Not 
so long ago we used to harry with de- 
merit marks those who had no mind for 
book knowledge (that is, eye knowledge 
and ear knowledge), but had untold ca- 
pacity for deviltry and hand knowledge. 
In the name of a high standard we used 
to keep feeble-minded chaps in the first 
grade at most unfitting tasks until they 
could no longer stand the mocking of 
their fellows. We used to force all pu- 
pils, sick or well, to the same number of 
hours a week, and do so yet in many 
places. We used to force all school chil- 
dren to sit for hours in silent rigidity, 
hands locked behind backs with long de- 
tentions for those who squirmed or 
“spoke,” until school became hateful and 
the freedom of the factory a welcome re- 
lease. We used to make no attempt to 
teach the deaf to hear, or the blind to 
understand, or the stammerer to speak, 
or the mentally twisted to think coher- 
ently, for no school with a decent respect 
for its standard would have anything to 
do with them. 

The term “high standard” has two dis- 
tinct uses which we must never confuse. 
Holding a high standard means main- 
taining a high ideal, Let us by all means 
keep the ideal for each young person at 
its highest, and strive to bring him nearer 
to it than he would ever have been had 
he not fortunately met us. The ideal for 
each person is the best that he is capable 
of doing. But let us not be forever shout- 
ing, “Off with his head!” when he does 
not do what we have arbitrarily decided 
he should be capable of doing. With all 
our twentieth century study of young 
folks we should have done with trying 
to feed fine, rich clover to impatient 
hunting dogs. 

A high standard means a high ideal, 
but it means also the “dead-line.” A 
prisoner that steps over the dead-line is 
instantly shot. A child that fails in 
spherical geometry and advanced French 
can have no further education from the 
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State. The live side of that dead-line 
has been heretofore mighty slim for 
children between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. Let us widen it. Amer- 
ican boys and girls should not have to 
wait until they are “sent up” to a 
reform school before they can get the 
sort of education that will bring the best 
out of them. Too many able young- 
sters are being shot down for stepping 
over the dead-line, and every educational 
life thus snuffed out is eventually a tell- 
ing loss to the nation. Every individual 
is important in a democracy; and no 
standard of education paid for out of the 
common funds dare say that any group 
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of individuals shall have no help or guid- 
ance. 

It is our business, particularly in the 
high school, to help young people to a 
better adjustment to the life they must 
eventually live—all the young people that 
come to us. It is our business, which we 
cannot avoid, to fit the intellectual and 
social needs of all the varieties of boy and 
girl that find their way to our charge, 
and of thousands of others who we do 
not now attract at all. That is our high 
school program for the future, and it is 
not impossible. Says wise Uncle Remus, 
“Folks dunner w’at bin yit, let "lone w’at 
gwineter be!” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Journalism for the College-Bred Girl 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


{The successful experiences here reported zre not at all exceptional. 


Journalism in some 


of its forms is a vocation to which women are peculiarly adapted by temperament, and a suit- 


able college course, especially if designed to that end, affords a good preparation. 


All of the 


thirteen schools of journalism now in operation in this country admit women on the same 
terms as men, and the Columbia School of Journalism, to be opened next fall, will later make 


provision for both sexcs.—EpiTor. ] 


HAPPEN to live within five minutes’ 
| walk of one of the most famous 
women’s colleges of our country; 
and, also, 1 happen to have a friend who 
is a Dean of Women in another; and, 
furthermore, I happen to have a relative 
who is a professor in another. I am fre- 
quently invited to visit all three of these 
colleges; and, at least once a year, and 
usually twice, | spend a few days at each 
of those two which are not in my town. 
As for the one that is within five minutes’ 
walk of my home, scarcely a week passes 
that I do not find myself visiting it. 
Thus, I see more college girls, and see 
them more often, and hear more discus- 
sion concerning them than do most per- 
sons. What they are doing in college; 
what they are going to do when they 
eave college; and, especially, for what 
work in the world their work in college 
is fitting them, are subjects few hear 
treated as constantly as I do. So many, 


so very many, professions are cited as be- 
ing appropriate for the college-bred girl; 
ranging from teaching and settlement 
work, to housekeeping and home-making. 


Among all these professions, I have al- 
most never heard the profession of jour- 
nalism mentioned. 

“Journalism?” said a college professor 
dubiously, when I asked her one day why 
she had never thought of advising any of 
her students to enter that particular field. 
“It has never occurred to me! Do you 
believe a girl, with the academic habit of 
mind, could ever successfully do anything 
sO unacademic as journalism ?” 

Since that time, two college girls whom 
I know have gone into journalism; and, 
in each case, have met with marked suc- 
cess. Their success, moreover, seems to 
be largely due to the very thing that my 
professorial friend felt might make for 
failure—the academic habit of mind. 

One of the girls, hearing that the 
Woman’s Page of the leading morning 
paper in the Jarge Eastern city in which 
she lives had unexpectedly lost its editor, 
immediately called upon the manager and 
applied for the position. “I want to write 
for women,” she said to the manager, 
“and here is a place in which to do it.” 

She had graduated from college only 
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two years before ; she had never done any 
journalistic work. Her older and more 
sophisticated friends had warned her that 
the manager would srzile; and he did. 
‘What do you wart to say to them?” he 
inquired. “What could you say to them 
on the Woman’s Page of my paper? The 
Woman’s Page is for housekeepers. You 
have never kept house ; you couldn’t have 
seen many women who did, in college. 
What have you got to say that belongs on 
a Woman’s Page?” 

“A Woman’s Page ought to be for 
women,” she replied. “All women are 
not housekeepers; and no housekeeper 
ought to be merely a housekeeper. Most 
housekeepers are interested in ° other 
things besides housekeeping, fortunately ! 
| want to write for them about some of 
these other things.” 

After a little more talk, the manager 
agreed to allow her to assume charge of 
the Woman’s Page for one month, with- 
out pay. At the end of the month he en- 
gaged her permanently, with a salary 
upon which, by being economical, she 
could be self-supporting. She has now 
had the page for eighteen months; and 
both the manager of the paper and her 
college regard the work she has done on 
it with approval and respect. 

How did her collegiate training help 
her? In the first place, it had accus- 
tomed her to regular hours for work, and 
to punctuality in completing definite 
pieces of work. To do a certain amount 
of investigating, selecting and writing 
for her page, and to do it every day, re- 
quired just the academic habit she had 
formed in college—of doing a certain 
amount of investigating and selecting 
and writing for her classes, and doing it 
every day. 

The manager of the paper had said 
that she knew nothing of housekeeping. 
It was true that she knew little; but she 
did know how to find out from persons 
who were better informed, and from 
books things of which she was ignorant. 
She had learned that in college. So her 
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page has on it those facts and hints and 
suggestions connected with housekeeping 
which housekeepers like to find on a Wo- 
man’s Page; and it has, too, many things 
not appertaining to housekeeping, which 
housekeepers, as well as many women 
who are not housekeepers, are pleased to 
read. 

“How many of us who never looked at 
the Woman’s Page before turn to it now 
every morning!” a neighbor of mine ex- 
claimed to me recently, glancing up from 
the page of my young friend. 

When I urged her to tell me oh, in 
her opinion, made the college-bred girl’s 
page so interesting to so many diverse 
persons, she said, “It has such variety!” 

The other college girl of my acquaint- 
ance who went into ‘journalism is now a 
“society reporter”; that is to say, she 
supplies the society editor of one large 
paper and the society editors of two 
smaller papers in her city with bits of 
news about the comings and goings, the 
plans and projects of persons who, for 
one reason or another, are prominently 
before the world. She is considered a 
very valuable reporter; because, some- 
times, she can get news that is not vouch- 
safed to any one who may ask for it; 
and she draws a good salary. ~ 

How does her collegiate training help 
her? She is a cultivated young woman, 
with pleasant manners and a_ well-in- 
formed mind. Her college made her 
that. Persons “in society” are for the 
most part cultured, refined and educated. 
This college-girl. reporter has the same 
standards that they have. They under- 
stand her; and, knowing that they can 
trust to her taste and discretion in refer- 
ring to them in the press, give her un- 
usual opportunities for gleaning news 
items which society editors want. 

A college education has helped these 
two girls to become successful journalists 
in their home cities. They have, by their 
work, won praise both for their colleges 
and for their papers. Why should not 
other college-bred girls do likewise? 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





Turkey in War Time 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


[The president of United Society of Christian Endeavor made a tour of Turkey last 
spring and his observations on the internal conditions of the Ottoman Empire are peculiarly 
pertinent just now when “the dark cloud of civil war” to which he refers is more than 
threat-ning a storm and the “reactionary wave” is sweeping over the country.—EbiTor.] 


OR a country that is engaged in a 
FE serious armed conflict with a 
powerful nation, Turkey is today 
most quiet and apparently unconcerned. 
This is the more remarkable when we 
think of the traditional tho perhaps 
erroneous view of the average Turk, 
which pictures him as a_ bloodthirsty 
Bashi-Bazouk, whirling a double-edged 
sword and howling’ for vengeance upon 
his enemies. 

I have recently spent more than two 
months in the empire of Turkey, travel- 
ing over nine-tenths of the railway mile- 
age of which she boasts, and thru many 
sections entirely innocent of railways, 
and, except for Macedonia and one or 
two of the larger coast cities, I have 
found the country as peaceful and as 
peaceably inclined as old New England 
or our Western prairies. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
remember the early days of our own 
Civil War, or even the excitement of 
that one-sided conflict, with its foregone 
conclusion, called the Spanish War, mar- 
vel all the more at the quietness and 
unconcern of Turkey in these days of 
national crisis. Who that lived in the 
days of 61 will ever forget those stir- 
ring times, the torchlight processions, 
the braying trumpets calling to arms, the 
great tents pitched in the public squares, 
where the recruiting officers were kept 
busy enlisting the eager youth, who 
literally tumbled over each other in their 
excitement and their desire to be first on 
the muster rolls! Who will ever forget 
the regiment starting for the front, the 
regiment of father or brother or hus- 
band perhaps, the regiment hailed with 
cheers as it marched down the long 
streets, while the soldiers were surfeited 
with gifts of food, and loaded with arti- 
cles of comfort for camp and field! 

If the traveler expects to see anything 
of this sort in Turkey today he will be 


very much disappointed, for he may 
journey for hundreds of miles thru the 
heart of the empire and rarely see a 
soldier, except the gendarmes at the rail- 
way stations; or hear the war with Italy 
mentioned, unless he asks some direct 
question concerning it. Then his inquiry 
will very likely be received with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a reference of the 
whole question to Allah and the fates. 

Our journey took us from Salonica 
westward to Karaferia, the old Bercea, 
which is half way to Monastir, the head 
center of Albanian troubles; then east- 
ward from Salonica to Constantinople, 
a twenty-four hours’ journey by rail; 
from Constantinople across the Bos- 
phorus, along the Sea of Marmora, for 
two long days of railway travel to Konia, 
in the heart of Asia Minor; then back to 
Smyrna, another two days’ journey; up 
the Hermus Valley thru the old king- 
doms of Lydia and Pergamos, and again 
up the valleys of the Meander and the 
Lycus to Laodicea, which is near the end 
of the railway line in this direction. 

In all these regions, except Macedonia, 
we found the same apathy and apparent 
lack of interest in regard to the struggle 
which may have such a momentous influ- 
ence upon the future of the Turkish 
Empire. The reasons for this quiet 
acquiescence in: whatever fate may send 
are various. It is undoubtedly true that 
some, perhaps many, of the people of 
Turkey are as really indifferent to the 
war and its’ outcome as they seem 
to be. 

There are many races in Turkey, and 
there is little love lost between them. It 
is doubtful if many Armenians would 
mourn greatly if Italy were victorious 
and the empire dismembered. The same 
might be said of many Greeks, and it is 
pretty certainly true of the Albanians, 
who feel that they have been deceived 
and ill treated by the Young Turks. 
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Again, the absence of newspapers with 
scare lines and thrilling details of the 
progress of the war, prevents the people 
from becoming inflamed by highly col- 
ored, exciting stories of victory or de- 
feat. ‘To be sure, there are daily papers 
published in two or three vernaculars in 
the large cities, and the comparative 
freedom allowed to the circulation 
of even opposition papers under the 
new Government, is in happy contrast 
with the absolute repression under the 
old regime. But these papers have a 
comparatively small circulation and do 
not penetrate far into the interior. Not 
every family in Turkey is excited to the 
boiling point at the breakfast table with 
the bloody story of the latest battle, as 
would be the case with us. 

Moreover, other means of news-gath- 
ering and news-communication are slow 
and scanty, as compared with more ad- 
vanced countries. The few railway 
trains in Asia Minor run only during 
the daytime, and a vast majority of 
Turkish towns and villages today can be 
reached only by the creaking araba, the 
ponderous camel or the humble ass. The 
telegraph stations, too, are few and far 
between. Even ancient Pergamos, where 
there is today a Turkish town of some 
20,000 inhabitants, has no telegraph line, 
and a gentleman who wished to send an 
important message had to send it by a 
slow Turkish cart, which is able, at high- 
est speed, to cover only three miles an 


hour, to a remote village, before it could’ 


be transmitted. At Konia, the ancient 
Iconium of St. Paul, tho there is a direct 
telegraph line to Smyrna and the coast 
some 300 miles distant, the telegraph 
operator would not undertake to have 
my message delivered in much less than 
two days. 

All of these reasons account in part 


for the absence of excitement and _the- 


seeming lack of interest in the war. But 
the most important reason is the distance 
of Turkey from the center of the strug- 
gle. Tripoli is far away. It belongs to 
another continent. Its people are united 
with the mother country not by race or 
many common interests, except the in- 
terests of a common religion. It would 


be hard for the yellowest of our yellow 
journals to create anv tremendous ex- 
citement about a conflict confined to the 
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Philippine Islands, for instance, and it is 
still harder to arouse such an excitement 
in a country that has no yellow journals, 
and few of any other kind. 

The Government of Turkey has ac- 
cepted the situation philosophically. She 
has no effective fleet and she knows it. 
She could not now send troops to Tri- 
poli, however much she might desire to 
do so, for the transports would soon be 
gobbled up by the ever-present Italian 
warships. ,But if Turkey has no fleet 
she has a splendid army, and she is quite 
as well aware of her strength in this 
particular as of her weakness on the sea. 
She knows that no modern Power would 
think of attacking her upon her own 
territory, and that the worst that can 
happen to her possessions in Asia Minor 
is the capture of a few coast islands or 
the bombardment of one or two cities. 

When we come to Macedonia, how- 
ever, we find, in the language of the day, 
‘‘a different proposition.” Here there is 
actuai and imminent danger that peace 
may be disturbed at any moment. The 
Albanians are always hovering upon her 
northern border. The Balkan States, in 
a chronic condition of unrest, are not far 
away. Bulgaria, Servia, Rumania, all 
have ancient scores to settle- with Tur- 
key, and Austria and Russia are looking 
forward eagerly to the day when one or 
the other may extend their dominions to 
the shores of the A°gean, and open new 
lines for their restricted commerce. 

For this reason the effective Turkish 
troops outside of Constantinople are 
centered largely in Macedonia, Every 
station is protected by a score of blue- 
coated Turks; every bridge and culvert 
has its guard for fear of an insurrection- 
ary bomb. Sometimes on a_ railway 
bank one sees a hundred soldiers drawn 
up to protect a very innocent-looking 
piece of track, which apparently would 
be of no particular use to any enemy. 

But that these precautions are not un- 
warranted or unnecessary is proved not 
only by the past history of Macedonian 
disturbances, but by more recent occur- 
rences. The Bank of Salonika, at Mo- 
nastir, was partially wrecked only a 
short time ago by an enemy’s bomb. The 
day that we happened to be in old Bercea 
a Turkish policeman was murdered in 
cold blood by an Albanian, who, so far 
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as | could learn, was allowed to walk 
off unmolested, while the poor police- 
man expired in the baggage car of our 
train as we returned to Salonika. Thus 
the dark cloud of civil war always hangs 
over this part of the Sultan’s dominions, 
and it is especially lowering when for- 
eign war clouds also hang over another 
part of the empire. 

I will not deny that after my recent 
months in Turkey, my sympathies are 
very sincerely with this threatened na- 
tion. Turkey has long been “the sick 
man of Europe,” but the sick man has 
been convalescent of late; and for an- 
other nation to attack him in some vul- 
nerable point when he is rising from his 
sick bed is like attacking an invalid who 
is slowly recovering from a long siege 
of tuberculosis. I know what there is to 
be said for Italy, and the temptation that 
is hers to seize Tripoli while the other 
nations bordering the Mediterranean are 
dividing the coast of Africa between 
them. Nevertheless the war seems to 
me utterly unjust and unjustifiable, and 
the restraint which the Turks have so 
far imposed upon themselves is alto- 
gether admirable. 

Young Turkey is not old Turkey. 
Marvelous advances have been made 
since the independence day of July, 1908. 
The reforms, the liberality of the pres- 
ent constitution, the courtesy of the 
modern Turkish officials, can only be 
appreciated by one who traveled in 
Turkey under the old regime and again 
in these later days. Then every traveler 
was an object of suspicion. Every 
stranger was looked upon as a possible 
enemy of the country. [Every obstacle 
was put in his way short of imprison- 
ment and murder. The custom houses 
were the worst in the world. Not a 
book or a scrap of printed or written 
matter was likely to pass the Argus-eyed 
inspector, lest perchance it might contain 
something derogatory to the Sultan or 
his dominions. 

Suspicions of the author and the 
scribe were carried to most absurd 
lengths. A book about Turkey, con- 
signed to the celebrated Dr. Long, was 


burned because there were some reflec- . 


tions on a former dynasty. “Do you 
know what a hole would be made in the 
world’s literature if every book deroga- 
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tory were burned?” said Dr. Long to 
the censor. 

A geography was tabooed because it 
spoke of the union of the waters where 
the Bosphorus joined the Atgean, and 
the censors thought that this might be 
some hidden allusion hostile to Turkey. 
The Epistle to the Galatians was forbid- 
den, it is said, and the police sought to 
arrest the author, because they thought 
he had written an incendiary letter to the 
people of Galata, a part of Constan- 
tinople. 

I was solemnly warned on this former 
journey across Asia Minor that such 
words as “fellowship,” “brotherhood,” 
“society,” “union,” “‘Christian endeavor” 
must not be used in any address | might 
make, on pain of imprisonment or worse. 
On this recent journey everything was 
changed. The examination of our bag- 
gage was merely nominal. Some of our 
trunks were admitted without even be- 
ing unstrapped. 

To enter Constantinople or Smyrna or 
Salonika is a much less serious ordeal, 
so far as the custom house is concerned, 
than to land at New York or San Fran- 
cisco. One is at liberty to take any 
books or papers or written documents 
that he chooses. Papers and magazines 
from foreign countries, which were for- 
merly liberally adorned with lamp- 
black wherever a suspicious paragraph 
appeared, are now admitted freely to 
any part of the empire. 

We found the officials uniformly 
polite and courteous, and after crossing 
the Bosphorus into Asia Minor were not 
asked, on a single occasion, for our pass- 
ports. 

With all the sins and shortcomings 
that may be laid at the door of the 
Young Turks, it must be admitted that 
they have brought about some notable 
reforms. The well-known banishment 
of the dogs of Constantinople should he 
laid to their credit, and for this alone 
tl.ev will receive the blessing of every 
traveler. One hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand of these mangy curs were 
transported to one of the islands in the 
harbor, and for a while at least were fed 
at the expense of the city. What has 
become of them now deponent saith not. 

The quiet imprisonment and _ safe- 
keeping of the old murderous Sultan is 
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another thing to thank the Young Turks 


for. IL was rejoiced to see his prison 
villa in Salonika, guarded by hundreds of 
soldiers—narrow quarters for a man 
with such a family, tho he was allowed 
to bring only seven wives with him from 
Constantinople. 

There are laudable efforts being made, 
too, to mend the roads of Turkey, some 
of which have not been touched since the 
days of the Romans. In many places 
one sees stone-breakers at work on huge 
piles of stone by the wayside, Tho these 
commendable efforts so far have suc- 
ceeded chiefly in making the roads a 
little more impassable than they were 
before, they at least give promise of 
better things for future travelers over 
Turkey’s highways. 

There is no doubt that, unfortunately, 
a reactionary wave has set in in Turkey. 
The Young Turks found that they were 
not carrying the old Mohammedans with 
them in their zeal for reform. They 
feared that the conservative forces 
would win the day and deprive them of 
power, and it is no doubt true that, espe- 
cially in their treatment of the subject 
races of their own country, they have 
taken some backward steps. They have 
learned an ill lesson from Russia and 
Germany, and have attempted the im- 
possible, namely, to make Turks of the 
Armenians, Greeks, Albanians and Wal- 
lachs, as Russia has attempted to Rus- 
sianize and Germany to Germanize their 
conquered provinces. This seems to me 
a very serious if not a fatai mistake, for 
constant irritation and disturbance with- 
in their own boundaries is thus pro- 
moted. We can only hope that before it 
is too late the Young Turks will see the 
error of their ways, and again pursue a 
more liberal policy. 

Already another progressive if not an 
insurgent party has arisen, pledged to 
carry out the reforms which the older 
Young Turks first blazoned on their 
banners, and this new party, which is 
conducting an active propaganda, will 
doubtless have a wholesome effect upon 
those that now hold the reins of power. 

There are other clouds in Turkey’s 
sky besides those that overshadow Tri- 
poli and Macedonia. Affairs in Crete 
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are still acute. Says the Orient, an im- 
portant English paper published by the 
missionaries of Constantinople: 

“The Cretans have turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of Greece and of Mr. Venizelos, the 
noblest Cretan of them all, as well as of the 
other powers. ... The members of the 
Constituent Assembly, lately established by 
the people, have sworn allegiance to King 
George of Greece and have elected sixty-nine 
deputies to represent Crete in the national as- 
sembly in Athens. Should Greece allow a 
single Cretan deputy to take a seat in her as- 
sembly, the Ottoman troops would cross the 
Thessalian frontier, and may the Lord pre- 
serve us from a step of such international 
danger !” 

I would close this article with a hope- 
ful note by reminding my readers of a 
most remarkable sign of Turkish prog- 
ress, and that is the self-restraint shown 
by the people, rulers and ruled alike, in 
the present crisis. It is altogether ad- 
mirable and scarce to be expected. In 
the city of Smyrna alone are ten thou- 
sand Italian subjects, besides tens of 
thousands more in other parts of the 
empire. Up to this time scarcely one ot 
these subjects of a hostile Power that 
has forced a disastrous war upon Tur- 
key has been molested in his business or 
his home life, tho there are rumors that 
certain classes of Italians will be ex- 
pelled. 

The harbors of Smyrna and Salonica 
have been mined to protect the cities 
against the Italian ironclads, which are 
constantly expected. For days before our 
departure from the former city a fresh 
crop of rumors every morning disturbed 
its serenity by assuring the citizens that 
their homes were to be bombarded that 
very day. The island forts of the neigh- 
borhood have been shelled and occupied 
by Italian troops, and yet the Italians in 
Smyrna and eisewhere have been al- 
lowed to buy and sell and get gain, to 
engage in their trade, to walk the streets 
unharmed and unthreatened. 

If a foreign Power should threaten a 
seaport of America, should bombard our 
forts and fill us with constant anxiety, 
would the subjects of that Power be 
treated as well as the Ottomans have 
treated the Italians? Let us no longer 


_call them “the unspeakable Turks.” 


Boston, MAss. 

















Money and the Cost of Living 


BY ROBERT LUCE 


[This article on the question now uppermost in the public mind is by an authority on 
the subject, the Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts and recently the chairman of the 


Commission on Cost of Living.—Ep1Tor.] 


IXTEEN years ago the voters of 
the United States decided a Pres- 
idential election cn a question of 

money. Mr. Bryan lost on the conten- 
tion that there was not enough money 
for the needs of the country and that sil- 
ver should be restored to its old place in 
the currency. ‘The bitter partisan con- 
troversies of the time brought into dis- 
favor in certain quarters an axiom of 
economics that. other things being equal, 
the value of money varies inversely as 
its quantity. This, the quantity theory 
of money, was derided by some, denied 
by others. Yet as a broad, basic prin- 
ciple it is, it must be, true. 

It was most fortunate for the country 
and for the world that Mr. Bryan’s ap- 
plication of the principle did not prevail. 
Without it the stock of money has in- 
creased enormously. Had silver also 
played a part, the phenomena of the 
times would have been even more star- 
tling. 

In the sixteen years that have passed 
the world’s stock of gold has been in- 
creased by one-half. It has doubled in 
thirty years. The estimated amount of 
coin and paper money in circulation in 
the United States has almost doubled ; of 
- individual bank deposits subject to check, 
sometimes called deposit currency, has 
nearly trebled. 

When the supply of any other com- 
modity than money increases, everybody 
expects its value in exchange will fall 
unless the demand for it keeps pace with 
the supply. Somehow it is not so easy 
to understand that the value of money 
in exchange will fall if its supply in- 
creases faster than the demand for it. 
Yet there is no difference between 
money and any other commodity. 

The demand for money—that is, the 
need of it to do money work—depends 
on the volume of trade. Professor Fish- 
er’s careful estimate is that the volume 
of trade in the United States about 


doubled from 1896 to 1910. He has 
also computed the changes in the 
velocity of circulation of money and 
checks, for in measuring the work of a 
machine we must take into account not 
only the output but also the speed. He 
finds that there have been slight increases 
in velocities of circulation, but they do 
not materially affect the general result, 
which is that, because of a doubling of 
money and a trebling of deposits from 
1896 to 1910, wholesale prices increased 
by nearly three-quarters, in spite of a 
doubling in the volume of trade. 

To recognize the effect of increased 
gold production on prices is not new. 
Many writers have shown the results of 
the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia sixty years ago. The effect of 
an inflated paper currency has been well 
understood since the times of John Law, 
and to rehearse what happened in the 
days of the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution and our Civil War 
would be to retell an old story. The ef- 
fect of the development of bank checks 
is not so generally understood, doubtless 
because it is so recent and novel. In 
the earlier period of American banking 
individual deposits did not play an im- 
portant part. Loans were taken out in 
bank notes rather than in the use of 
credit against which checks could be 
drawn. About 1840 there began an in- 
crease in deposits. In New York, from 
1840 to 1860, they grew more thar 
seven-fold. In i859 the New York bank 
superintendent reported that the busi- 
ness of the country had ceased in a very 
considerable degree to be transacted thru 
the medium of bank notes; bank ac- 
counts had come into general use. With- 
in ten years the number of depositors 
had increased twenty times. Since then 
the habit has spread amazingly. In the 
last thirty years the individual deposits 
subject to check in the banking institu- 
tions of the United States have increased 
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ten-fold, while the population has in- 
creased less than two-fold. They now 
amount to more than ten billion of dol- 
lars. In 1896 about 14 per cent. of our 
business was performed by what we com- 
monly call money, 86 per cent. by checks ; 
in 1910 about 8 per cent. by money, 92 
per cent. by checks. In other words, less 
than one-tenth of the business of the 
country is today performed by what is 
commonly called money, more than nine- 
tenths by a form of currency that was 
almost unknown when the oldest banker 
now living in the United States was a 
youth. 

We are beginning to see that a modern 
bank is a mint which coins into dollars 
the capacity of men to pay debts. It 
makes currency out of carpets, bricks, 
rails, shoes, every form of merchandise, 
buildings, or any other kind of wealth 
against which bank credit is given. Even 
the good intentions of two or three men 
who will put their names on a piece of 
paper called a note, presently are paying 
grocery bills, doing the work that a cen- 
tury ago was done only by gold, silver, or 
the fiat money of a government. 

Sundry writers have denied that checks 
are money. They say that the use of 
checks is in the nature of barter. Yet if 
this new currency had not been devised 
and if no other substitute for coin had 
appeared, it seems clear that the demand 
for gold to do the business of today 
would have been enormously greater. 
making its value correspondingly higher. 
In other words, prices would have been 
far lower, for to say that the value of 
money is high is simply another way of 
saying that prices are low. A general 
fall of prices is a rise in money. They 
are two ways of saying the same thing. 
Price is nothing but the measure of the 
value of other commodities in terms of 
money. 

Without quibbling over the definition 
of money, the plain fact is that we have 
had an enormous increase in things that 
do the work of money. Since 1896 in 
individual deposits subject to check the 
United States alone has averaged an in- 
crease of about $325,000,000 a year. We 
have surpassed all other countries in this 
matter, but taking the world thru it is 
not impossible that the total increase in 
deposit currency has equaled the annual 
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increase in the world’s. stock of gold— 
now something under $500,000,000 a 
year. 

That this increase in money and 
things which do the work of money, to- 
gether amounting to perhaps a billion 
dollars a year; has far exceeded the 
growth in demand due to increase in the 
world’s trade, resulting in a general fall 
in the value of money, that is, in a gen- 
eral rise of prices, world-wide in extent, 
seems beyond dispute. From every quar- 


‘ter of the globe come complaints of the 


increased cost of living. Only a world- 
wide cause can produce a worldwide ef- 
fect, and there appears no other world- 
wide cause save this. 

Never has there been so great a change 
in the standard of value over all the 
world, in so short a time. Never have 
the evils of a fluctuating standard of 
value been made so apparent. Huge have 
been the undeserved losses by some, huge 
the unearned gains by others. To illus- 
trate, note what has happened to depos- 
itors in savings banks. The man who 
deposited $100 in 1896 in a bank paying 
3% per cent. compounded semiannually 
drew out in 1910 less in purchasing 
power than he had invested, on the basis 
of wholesale prices. He had progressed 
backward. Professor Norton has esti- 
mated that this has meant a loss of more 
than a thousand million dollars to the 
savings bank depositors of this country 
alone in the last fifteen years. Every 
lender of money, every mortgagee, every 
bondholder, has lost in the same way. 
Leaving individual losses out of account, 
what must have been the damage to the 
endowments of our educational and char- 
itable institutions, to the resources of our 
insurance companies ! 

The cost of living—that is, the outlay 
of the mass of our people for food, 
clothing, shelter, and the usual expenses 
of common life—follows retail rather 
than wholesale prices, and in the last fif- 
teen years has risen by about one-quar- 
ter. Only a few have seen their incomes 
rise in equal ratio. Particularly hard 
has this been on those whose incomes 
are virtually fixed by custom or neces- 
sity —clergymen, physicians, editors, 
teachers, judges, public officials, many 
classes of salary or wage earners, as well 
as those who by reason of infirmity, age 
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or sex—the invalid, the orphan, the 
widow—are dependent on dividends or 
income. 

Rising prices, by lessening the worth 
of every deferred payment, of every in- 
vestment that is in the nature of a loan, 
aid debtors at the expertise of creditors 
and so dishearten thrift.- By increasing 
the uncertainty of every investment, they 
discourage saving. For the same reason 
they inevitably foster speculation, aid the 
promotion of wildcat schemes of every 
variety, develop the conditions that end 
in crisis and panic. Their period is 
marked by mushroom growth of unbri- 
dled extravagance, with blatant display 
of waste and folly. While a few gain, 
the many suffer. Because salaries or 
fees do not rise as fast as expenses, men 
ordinarily intelligent and fair become 
exasperated and unreasonable, and look 
to the ballot box for revenge against 
their troubles. Political upheaval fol- 
lows, with rash changes that usually do 
more harm than good, because not based 
on reason. The universal discontent 


gives morbid vigor to envy and jealousy, 


sets class against class. breeds passion 
and prejudice. We call it a period of 
unrest. Society is for the time thrown 
out of adjustment. There is laxity in 
observance of law, in personal conduct. 
Interest in religion declines. _Demorali- 
zation is widespread. The vices of pros- 
perity are more dangerous to a people 
than the vices of adversity. 

Of course, the danger lies not in the 
proper enjoyment of the fruits of honest 
labor and fair enterprise. It comes from 
' the artificial stimulus that leads one man 
to gain by another’s loss. This is nei- 
ther natural nor inevitable, but it will 
continue its mischief as long as we use 
for a measure of value anything that 
makes business a gamble and puts indus- 
try at the mercy of chance. 

We are now measuring value with an 
elastic tape, an accordeon, a telescope. 
Today we are using a yardstick that may 
expand or contract over night. Next 
year it may be as short as your arm or as 
long as you are tall. In fifteen years it 
actually did shrink by more than one- 
third. Everything indicates that after a 
temporary check due to business depres- 
sion, with its lessened demand for money, 
the standard will keep on shrinking. 
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Everything indicates that the use of bank 
checks will increase and at any rate for 
years the supply of gold will keep on 
growing faster than the trade needs of 
the world. Mining engineers tell of de- 
posits hardly as yet touched. Still lower 
grades of ore may be made profitable by 
the invention of new processes. Edison 
was quoted not long ago as predicting 
the further downfall of gold thru 
the discovery, sure to be made 
sooner or iater, of cheap means of 
extracting immense quantities from 
some Southern clays. The sands of 
the shore, the waters of the sea, are 
mines that any day may be forced to 
give up their hidden wealth. More than 
that, it is not absolutely inconceivable 
that some day we may be able to make 
gold in the laboratory. 

No new discovery, however, need 
double our alarm. Already we know 
enough to fill the future with doubt. So 
hard-headed a man as Andrew Carnegie, 
in a gift of millions of dollars to the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, 
stipulated that a certain part of the in- 
come should be set aside as a sinking 
fund against “the diminishing purchas- 
ing power of money.” Ought that to be 
necessary? Is there no other way to 
forestall the future? Can we not some- 
how find a measure for value that shall 
approximate in stability and permanence 
the platinum rod in Washington which 
gages all the vardsticks of the land? 

Yes, it can be done, and easily. What 
we need is a standard that measures in 
terms of purchasing power. It is to be 
found in the tabular or composite stand- 
ard, long urged by the economists, and 
now perhaps soon to be realized. If an 
international commission on the cost of 
living be created, as recommended by the 
President, its prime task should be to 
provide for a continuous computation of 
commodity prices by a clerical force at 
The Hague under international auspices, 
which will from day to day or week to 
week announce the level of the price rate 
of the world. Then those who would 
could make their contracts on the basis 
of purchasing power as shown by the 
price rate. Compulsion would not be 
necessary. If the self-interest of finan- 
ciers did not lead them to the use of the 
purchasing-power standard voluntarily, 
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it would be thereby proved not the 
hoped-for remedy. If, on the other hand, 
its use became general, that alone would 
go far in smoothing the troubled seas of 
commerce. To complete the benefit, in- 
ternational regulation of currency would 
in time be sure to follow. 

In time the nations of the world will 
join in using their fiscal machinery to 
establish and maintain a permanent 
standard of value. After that there will 


he no such thing as a general rise or fall 
a 
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of prices with all the hardships of mal- 
adjustment thereby entailed. The pen- 
dulum of business that swings to and fro 
between hard times and good times, the 
extreme of crisis and the extreme of ex- 
travagance, will at any rate lessen its 
arc. Merchants and manufacturers will 
read the future with greater accuracy 
and so be encouraged to greater enter- 
prise. Wealth will be more rapidly cre- 
ated, more widely diffused. All the 
world will be the gainer. 


Boston, Mass. 


An Alp-Horn 


BY AGNES CARTER MASON 


Turu the rosy summer twihght 
Rings an alp-horn sweet and clear; 
While, from peak to peak rebounding, 
Leap the echoes tar and near; 
And my spirit, lightly musing, 
As it listens to the call, 
Hears the “olifant” of Roland, 
Blown too late at Roncevalles. 


From the region of romances 
Drifts that scene before my eyes,— 
Christian princes, Moorish chieftains, 
Clashing blades, before me rise: 
In the eager front of battle 
Swings the far-famed Durandal, 
Wielded by the gallant hero 
Of the pass of Roncevalles. 


Bold in feud and sage in counsel, 
Roland's friend fights at his side. 
“Sound thine olifant, O Roland! 
Now, I pray thee, sound!” he cried. 
“There were cowardice in yielding, 
But it were no shame to call 
To our aid the king thine uncle, 
Who is near to Roncevalles.” 


Durandal grows never weary; 
Not a foot the Christians yield. 

jut, surprised, close-prest, outnumbered, 
Thick their bodies strew the field. 


All too late the wounded hero, 
As his braves around him fall 
Wakes with magic horn the echoes, 
Over fatal Roncevalles. 


You remember how they found him, 
In his death a hero still, 

With his wondrous sword beneath him 
As he lay upon the hill; 

That the king might know full surely 
None had captured Durandal, 

Tho no living voice could answer, 
When he came to Roncevalles. 


When we lie in quiet kirkyard, 
Friend and neighbor, side by side, 
All the victories forgotten 
That we won with ease and pride, 
Would but some remember kindly 
That one hard-fought, hard-won field, 
Where, tho crushed, betrayed, surrounded, 
Ev’n in death, we did not yield! 


Ah! the King, the King is coming! 
When the fighting all is done, 

He shall mark the sword close-holden, 
And pronounce the battle won!— 

Sweetly ends the music. Faintly 
Dies the echo with the day; 

And upon the snowy summits 
Fades the rosy light away. 


Monrtetatr, N. J. 
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The Way of the Lord 


In this little volume* the voice of a 
prophet is heard. It will shock the Phar- 
isee and bore the Philistine, but touch 
responsive chords in many hearts. The 
author describes herself in “Who’s Who” 
as “poet, suffragist, socialist and free- 
thinker.” Those who look for rime and 
rhythm and stanzas, for measured ca- 
dences and clever tricks of speech, for 
rich and radiant imagery, panting pas- 
sion, or sensuous reverie, may hastily de- 
cree that this is not poetry. But there is 
something in this elevated prose, these 
pregnant sentences cut up into capitalized 
fragments, these simple devices for ar- 
resting the thought and yet forcing it on- 
ward, that gives to the reader the peculiar 
thrill of genuine poetry. The book 
abounds in quaint conceits, extraordi- 
nary flights of imagination, terrifying 
glimpses into the heart of things that 
should not be, and dazzling vistas beyond 
the flaming walls of the world ; and there 
is often music, sweet or stirring, in the 
language. 

The poems paint no Utopias, present 
no nostrums, sing no praises of favorite 
social remedies. They breathe the pas- 
sion for justice, the scorn of self-compla- 
cent conventionality, the ardent longing 
for a nobler order of society, the sincere 
worship of the god of tomorrow. Some 
of these pictures, drawn with wonderful 
simplicity and force, haunt the soul. It 
is impossible to forget the musings of the 
rich mother and the piteous plight of the 
poor mother whose dead children cry for 
vengeance and whose living children 
plead for mercy while she hesitates 
whether to kill or to forgive. The free- 
dom of thought on religious and socizl 
questions is manifest thruout, but it leads 
a courageous soul along the paths of rev- 
erence and sympathy. If narrow creeds 
and empty ceremonies are denounced in 
words that sting and burn, the really sa- 
cred things of life are held aloft. <A 
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poem entitled “On the Fair Day” reads 

as follows: 

God went into the market-place of the world 

On a great fair-day. 

All the stalls were kept by priests, 

Who kept crying to the crowd: 

“Which god will you buy?” 

“Mine is the only true god.” 

“Hold to the god of your ancestors” 

“My god compromises with sin and sells you 

indulgences.” 

“My god is easy going.” 

“My ged is profitable.” 

“My god is fashionable.” 

“Come and buy with gold.” 

“Come buy with observances.” 

“Come buy with trumpetings.” 

And God turned wearily away, 

And said to the stars: 

“How long it takes mankind to grow up!” 
This poet sings with sanity and insight 

that carry conviction of life and death, 

virtue and happiness, truth and beauty. 

the Bible written thru the ages by all the 

prophets of the race, “the great proces- 

sion of the Lamb of God,” the ceaseless 

atonement made by the bearers and de- 

strovers of man’s sin, the wealth of na- 

ture and the fruits of common toil in 

which all sons of men should share, and 

the spiritual riches that cannot be taken 

away. She knows the highway that leads 

from life to more abundant life, illumines 

it with the light of the ideal, and may, 

without fear of being misinterpreted, call 

it “The Way of the Lord.” Her hus- 

band, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, the well- 

known liberal theologian. has, with char- 

acteristic literary tase and discernment, 

arranged the poems into cycles. 

NATHANIEL SCUMIDT. 


Medieval History 


Mr. J. B. Bury continues on a larger 
scale his “History of the Later Roman 
Empire from Arcadius to Irene,” pub- 
lished over twenty years ago, in A His- 
tory of the Eastern Roman Empire,' 
which covers what the author calls the 
Amorian epoch of the Eastern Empire. 





14 History OF THE EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE FROM 
THE FALL or IRENE TO THE AccEssION OF BasIL I 
(A.D. 802-867). By J. B. Bury. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 
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that is, the greater part of the ninth cen- 
tury. Mr. Bury sets out to disprove the 
long-accepted belief that the social at- 
mosphere of the Eastern Rome was al- 
ways immutably the same and to trace 
the curve of its development within the 
period under consideration ; and he holds 
that the Amorian epoch was not merely 
a sequel to a previous age, but really 
meant a new phase in Byzantine culture. 

The book inspires a delightful confi- 
dence. It leaves no doubt of the wide 
earning and open-mindedness of the au- 
chor. As an historian Mr. Bury feels 
himself called upon to know all available 
sources and to distinguish the reliable 
irom the untrustworthy as he goes. This 
honesty in dealing with his sources of in- 
formation runs thru the text and culmi- 
nates in a dozen short appendices in 
which mooted questions are discussed at 
greater length. 

The bibliography will be welcomed by 
scholars and students of the field, for it 
is select. Instead of listing all books re- 
lating to the field it “includes most of 
the works cited in the notes of this vol- 
ume. Those which it omits are referred 


to seldom or do not bear directly on the 


period.” The volume ends with two in- 
dices, one in English, the other in Greek. 

Mr. Bury combines two faculties not 
commonly found in the same person; he 
is a thoro investigator and at the same 
time possesses the ability to present his 
findings in clear and readable English. 
His style is simple but assuring. Now 
and then he has departed from customary 
spellings, such as Hadriatic for Adriatic, 
or sovran for sovereign. There is no 
doubt that he has good reasons for these 
variations, and who is prepared to say 
that the changes are not for the better ? 

The work is a notable contribution to 
the literature of the Eastern Empire and 
is a new proof of the soundness of schol- 
arship for which Mr. Bury has long been 
known. 

One who thumbs the pages of Mr. 
Fletcher’s Making of IWestern Europe* 
will observe that it is an attempt to trace 
the fortunes of the children of the Ro- 
man Empire, and that each chapter is 
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preceded by an “argument” which. may 
lead him to believe that here is a book 
in which the human side of the Middle 
Age shall appear as it does in the acts 
and scenes of a play. He will quickly 
be undeceived by noting what the chap- 
ters contain, as he may do by examin- 
ing the “argument” more carefully. 
This comprises the usual Time, Events 
and Chief Actors. It will be found that 
the chief events are the common facts 
which have always formed the staple of 
medieval history, and that the chief act- 
ors are rulers or men who figured in 
politics. In short, the book is written 
from what by some has been designated 
the“ English” point of view; it is polit- 
ical history. Persons and facts are made 
more important than the institutions 
under which they existed. The psychol- 
ogy of the “Children of the Roman Em- 
pire” does not engage our author. Po- 
litical figures, not men or things, are the 
occupants of these pages, as they will 
appear from the index, which is a sort of 
Who’s Who in the Middle Ages. In 
short, the book treats an old subject in 
the orthodox way—which, be it noted, 
the author acknowledges in the preface: 
“This book, then, puts forward no claims 
except to give the old story of the 
‘Making of Western Europe’ in rather 
simpler form than usual.” 

After such an admission one has no 
reason to expect new matter in these 
pages. However they do not always con- 
tain important old matter. For instance, 
in explaining the much-discussed vexa- 
tion of Charlemagne at being crowned 
Emperor by the Pope, the book advances 
the traditional and inadequate reasons: 
and it is significant that Bury’s new vel- 
ume on the Eastern Empire gives a much 
better discussion of this point than this 
book on the Dark Ages, the central fig- 
ure of which is this same Charlemagne. 

But Mr. Fletcher claims nothing more 
than a “simpler” form than usual, and, if 
by that he means a more readable prod- 
uct than usual, he has achieved his aim. 
In this respect the volume may be con- 
sidered original. The style is excellent 
and carries the reader without making 
him aware of the vehicle. It is inter- 
spersed with passages from other lan- 
guages and allusions which are ingeni- 
ously explained whenever it seems de- 
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sirable. For these qualities we like Mr. 
Fletcher. His impartiality in treating 
the history of a church with which, he 
admits, he is out of sympathy also de- 
serves commendation. The skill with 
which he has handled his matter and 
given it shape, gives reason to believe 
that, if he would, he could imbue that 
shape with the life which once it had. 
We know the facts of Medieval History 
that appear in this volume; but we need 
to know more of the spirit which ani- 
mated those facts. 


The Education of Women in 
China 5. 


Forty years ago a missionary to China 
wrote that in the city of Kiukiang she 
could not by diligent inquiry find a wo- 
man who could read. Another writer re- 
ported that when she went into a Chinese 
home and opened a book, saying: “These 
are Chinese characters, can any of you 
read?” some appeared amused, others 
were surprised at the question, while one 
or two put on an air of offended dignity, 
intended to convey the impression: “No, 
indeed; [I am not so strong minded as 
that.” That such a condition could ex- 
ist is not surprising when we hear that in 
the same country a certain man, after lis- 
tening with imperturbable calm to the 
plea of a missionary that he should send 
his daughter to school, pointed to a horse 
standing near by with the inquiry: “Can 
you teach that horse to read and write?” 
adding, with an air of finality, when he 
received a prompt reply in the negative: 

“If you cannot teach an intelligent horse, 
what can you expect to do with a wo- 
man?” 

Yet, as the great sage facetiously re- 
marked, “Women, indeed, are human be- 
ings,” altho, as he hastened to add, ‘ 
different from men as earth is from 
heaven,” a statement that will bear more 
than one interpretation, And the women 
of China have come themselves to feel 
that Confucius perhaps did not say the 
last word on the subject of the education 
of women when he said that the aim of 
female education was “perfect submis- 
sion, not cultivation and development of 
the mind.” They are venturing, there- 
fore, to fare forth upon the sea of knowl- 
edge in spite of the fact that “it is a law 
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of nature that woman should be kept un- 
der the control of man and not allowed 
any will of her own,” and in face of Con- 
fucius’s further statement that in the 
other world the condition of affairs is ex- 
actly the same, for the same laws govern 
there as here. Just how the wise man 
was so well informed upon the latter 
point we do not know. In regard to the 
first point China’s daughters are ventur- 
ing to disregard the utterance of their 
oracle. 


The story of this surprising adventure 
is told in Miss Burton's History of the 
Education of Women in China* The 
author says: “Chinese women were not 
utterly uneducated before 1843, when the 
opening of the treaty ports made it pos- 
sible for Western education to enter 
China, but aside from certain exceptional 
cases, the training they received was 
chiefly in regard to conduct, and the tale 
of their intellectual achievements before 
that time is soon told.” An account fol- 
lows of the first attempt of the mission- 
aries to lighten this mental darkness. 
This is succeeded by the story of the de- 
velopment of the schools from the days 
when pupils had to be sought and then 
bribed to remain to the present time, 
when missionary and gov ernment schools 
are taxed far beyond their powers to sup- 
ply the demand for education to Chinese 
and Western subjects. That the patient, 
long and continued work of the first mis- 
sionary teachets is largely responsible for 
bringing about this remarkable develop- 
ment is unquestioned, altho it is equally 
unquestioned that China, in this respect, 
as in many others, is feeling the pulse 
beat of the rest of the world and anx- 
ious fo share her*neighbors’ progress. 

Yet while great encouragement is felt 
among teachers, missionary and other- 
wise, and while the present opportunity 
seems almost unlimited, there is not 
room yet for satisfaction. The schools 
are working their way toward better 
organization and equipment, and will 
not rest until they have both. The 
very character of the schools is undergo- 
ing change. Formerly their aim was not 
so much, Miss Burton says, to train the 
intellectual powers as to produce Chris- 
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tian character. “It was self-evident that 
the strength and beauty of such character 
would be a supremely important element 
in the usefulness of these girls in after 
life ; it was less apparent that the ability 
to see clearly and think accurately would 
add greatly to their power as Chris- 
tian women’. (pp. 6, 68). But this nec- 
essary change is taking place with results 
which manifest the wisdom of the policy. 

It is further the part of the missionary 
schools to see that their work shall be 
thoro, for the danger that besets the 
cause of woman’s education in China is 
superficiality. “There seem to be at 
least two dangers—a strong demand for 
showy accomplishments and for quick 
methods.” “So great is the demand for 
women teachers that the viceroy is about 
to open a woman’s normal school in this 
city (Tientsin), the avowed purpose of 
this school being ‘quickly made teach- 
ers.’ Altho these “quickly made” teach- 
ers have been better than no teachers, 
they have not shown themselves equal to 
the demand that has been made upon 
them, and a reaction in favor of slowly 
made teachers is inevitable—in fact, it has 
already begun. 


India Under Lotd Curzon and 


After 


Mr. FRaser’s book,* altho imposing in 
appearance, is much more of the nature 
of journalism than of history or litera- 
ture. Covering events of such recent 
occurrence, Mr. Fraser makes no pre- 
tense of having arrived at a critical esti- 
mate of their historic value, and he 
writes frankly as an admirer and parti- 
san of Lord Curzon, altho he does not 
defend quite indiscriminately all Lord 
Curzon’s policies and reforms. If it 
were not that Mr. Fraser disclaims in 
his preface any personal friendship for 
Lord Curzon, and declares that he occu- 
pied thruout Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty 
the position of a detached spectator, it 
might be thought that Jndia under Lord 
Curzon and After had been written from 
the inside. To some degree this is true, 
notwithstanding Mr. Fraser’s disclaimer, 
for Mr. Fraser was editor of the Times 
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oj India, and it is usually advantageous 
ior the Government in India to furnish 
the influential Anglo-Indian newspapers 
with much first-hand information. 

It is curious that Mr. Fraser should 
single out the partition of Bengal as one 
of the most outstanding reforms of Lord 
Curzon’s administration. The greater 
ease of governing the province after 
division and the likelihood of a better 
preservation of law and order are the 
points that commended the partition to 
Mr. Fraser. He dismisses as foolish and 
vain clamor the intense dislike shown by 
the Bengalese to vivisection, and appar- 
enily it myst have come upon Mr. Fraser 
as a great surprise and a weak yielding 
to agitation when, with the removal of 
the Indian capital to Delhi, the Province 
of Bengal was practically reunited. It 
can hardly be imagined that Lord Cur- 
zon approved the abandonment of Cal- 
cutta as the seat of government, any 
more than he approved the reversal of 
his policy of partition. His speech in the 
House of Lords at the time of the an- 
nouncement of the determination of the 
Government was characterized by most 
unstatesmanlike heat, and when we read 
Mr. Fraser’s description of his deep in- 
terest in the improvement and upbuild- 
ing of Calcutta, it is easy to sympathize 
in his feeling of pain at the blow given 
to the prestige and prosperity of the city 
by the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Another controversy in which Mr. 
Fraser is whole-heartedly on the side of 
the late Viceroy: is that which brought 
about Lord Curzon’s retirement—the 
dispute between the Viceroy and Lord 
Kitchener about the control of the mili- 
tary forces in India. In this instance the 
new order of things which was brought 
about by Lord Kitchener’s insistence and 
the complaisance of the moribund Bal- 
four Government—an order which was 
reluctantly acquiesced in by Mr. Morley 
—has not yet been put to the test. Be- 
fore the Liberal Government came into 
power in December, 1905, Lord Minto 
had been appointed to the viceroyalty. 
Lord Minto had accepted beforehand 
Lord Kitchener’s contention, and the 
crisis was at an end. It is impossible to 
believe that Mr, John Morley, as he then 
was, really approved of the arrangement 
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which made the commander-in-chief of 
the army in India practically independent 
uf the civil power. But the Liberal Gov- 
ernment did not desire to reawaken the 
angry feelings that had attended the 
controversy, and with some slight and 
futile modifications Lord Kitchener's 
“reforms” were allowed to stand. The 
supremacy of the military is contrary to 
all English constitutional principles, and 
there seems some ground for Mr. Fra- 
ser’s fear that England “will yet have to 
rue the day when the Government in 
England refused to support the rightful 
authority of the Viceroy in India.” 
Under Lord Kitchener the new system 
worked well, but a system should not be 
such as to lend itself easily to the ambi- 
tions of any military chief. While, as 
has been said, Mr. Fraser’s book is 
frankly partisan, it is at the same time a 
highly readable account of political and 
economic conditions in India, such as 
might well be expected from an able and 
trained journalist. From this point of 


view it is of interest to the general pub- 
lic, and it certainly might be read with 
much profit by at least four-fifths of the 


670 members of the English House of 
Commons, in whose hands rests the final 
power of the Indian Empire. 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taus- 
sig. New York: The Macmillan Co. 2 
Vols. Pp. xxxv, 547; xviii, 573. $4. 

The admirable clarity which marks 

Professor Taussig’s other writings is 

equally impressive here. Rarely has a 

technical subject of this kind been set 

forth with such a combination of sim- 
plicity and accuracy. The style is not 
weighted and the sense made obscure by 
the use of a pseudo-scientific language, 
one of the commonest failings of the 
specialists. Happily also the usual sec- 
tions on methodology and definitions and 
dogmas have been omitted, and one is 
glad to find such a theory as that of sub- 
jective value dismissed briefly as being 
in the judgment of the author “of less 
service for explaining the phenomena of 
the real world than is supposed by its 
votaries.” In fact, the book is one 
which, while regarded with high favor 
by scholars, will appeal particularly to 
educated and intelligent beginners; the 
author does not presuppose any special 
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and systematic study of political econ- 
omy. Much attention is given to the 
functions of the leisured classes. One 
observes that, tho Professor Taussig 
does not look forward to any quick de- 
cay of the system of competition, he 
always exhibits a sympathetic attitude 
toward socialism. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful part of the book is his considera- 
tion of the growth of industrial corpora- 
tions and the problems which they raise. 
If in some cases his views may seem a 
little old-fashioned, a little tainted with 
John Stuart Mill, it may be replied that 
fashions do not always change for the 
better. 


The Empresses of Rome. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Pp. x, 357. With Illustrations. $4. 

This theme has attracted many writers 

—Gibbon and Merivale, Baring-Gould, 

Stahr, Silvagni, Serviez. But in all cases’ 

a limited period is covered or the per- 

sonalities of the empresses are hard to 

distinguish upon the crowded stage or 

(as with Serviez) anecdotes of a piquant 

kind are too eagerly accepted. Our 

author, while neglecting nothing which 
the moderns have written, has quite evi- 
dently based his narrative upon the 

Greek and Latin authorities and upon 

other materials which the archeologists 

have brought to light. That the work 
has been admirably done every one famil- 
iar with “Peter Abelard” and other his- 
torical volumes by Joseph McCabe will 
take for granted. In this dry-as-dust 
age there are few like him, few who 

combine with the graces of style a 

patient and critical scholarship. Yet 

those of us who were brought up on 

Gibbon and who learned to revere him 

as the first of historians will not find the 

picture vitally changed. McCabe shows 

Messalina still flaunting her vices, Agrip- 

pina still pursuing her more masculine 

ambitions, and Poppza still representing 
the gaily-decked puppet of that luxu- 
rious world. Mr. McCabe is not one 
who thinks that the breaking of images 
lifts a man up to the realms of genius. 

Perhaps he is a little too much interested 

in the fraility of woman, tho the virgi- 

nal eye is sometimes saved from corrup- 
tion by the use of Latin and Greek foot- 
notes. But if so, let us remember how 
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lightly the marriage tie rested upon its 
victims in those days. And it was a 
time when women played a role in poli- 
tics. They had debating clubs; they 
signed election addresses; they button- 
holed the Senators and forced them to 
rescind the sumptuary laws. The book 
is a social study which will make an 
equal appeal to the student and to the 
casual reader. That cannot be said of 


many books of the time. 


The Charterhouse of London. Monastery, 
Palace and Thomas Sutton’s Founda- 
tion. By William F. Taylor. _ Lllus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Pp. xiv, 283. $2.50. 

Mr. Taylor’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of historic London is well worth a 
place in any London lover’s library. The 
old Charterhouse forms one of the most 
picturesque among the many picturesque 
survivals of older London, and its his- 
tory of peace and devotion, of tragedy 
and heroism, of pageant and treachery, 
and of scholarship and charity, is one 
that enormously enhances the interest 
that attached to the buildings from their 
beauty and Old-World quaintness. The 
story that Mr. Taylor relates goes back 
to the Black Death, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It covers the foun- 
dation of the original Charterhouse, on 
the graveyard purchased outside London 
by the charitable that the victims of the 
plague might rest in consecrated ground. 
In less than three hundred pages Mr. 
Taylor has clothed his history with 
abundant human interest. He enlists the 
sympathy of his readers for the patient, 
devout and earnest Carthusian monks— 
the one order that apparently kept itself 
unspotted from the world in an age of 
luxury and licentiousness. He describes 
the long and bitter struggle between 
Henry VIII and the inmates of the 
Charterhouse, the martyrdom of ‘more 
than half the monks, among whom was 
the prior, Blessed John Houghton, whose 
arm was nailed over the gateway of the 
Charterhouse as a warning to his obsti- 
nate followers. He tells of the reluctant 
submission of the less heroic of the 
members of the order, of the confiscation 
of the Charterhouse and its conversion 
into a palace, first by Sir Edward North 
and then by the Duke of Norfolk. He 
tells then in some detail the story of 


Thomas Sutton, how he acquired his 
enormous wealth, his charities, his pur- 
chase of the Charterhouse, and his devo- 
tion of it to charity as a school and alms- 
house. An interesting letter from Sir 
Francis Bacon is part of the story of the - 
Sutton foundation. Bacon was anxious 
to upset the disposition that Sutton had 
made of his property, and allow it to 
revert to his somewhat distant heirs, with 
considerable incidental benefit to the 
king. His arguments in favor of this 
course are worthy of the great lawyer 
in their adroitness and acumen, and his 
hint to James I of the profit that would 
accrue to the crown from the transaction 
shows his knowledge of the character of 
the first of the Stuart kings of England. 
In spite of Lord Bacon, however, the 
foundation stood, and tho the Blue Coat 
Boys have now migrated to Godalming, 
in Surrey, and the greatest of the 
English public schools no longer occu- 
pies the old buildings, the Poor Brethren 
of the Charterhouse still remain in this 
great Old-World corner in the heart of 
modern London. 


The Making of the Nations. Scotland. By 
Robert S. Rait. With Illustrations, Maps 
and Plans. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xii, 320. $2. 

It seems strange that Scotland should 
have been so late in being accorded a 
place in the “Making of the Nations” 
series, but Mr. Robert Rait’s volume was 
well worth waiting for. Mr. Rait is the 
author of the best work on the Scottish 
Parliament, and as a Scotsman with Ox- 
ford traditions and point of view, he is 
perhaps capable more than any other 
writer living, of holding an even balance 
when giving an account of the long 
strife between North and South Britain. 
It is a savage story that Mr. Rait his to 
tell, filled with wars, forays and inva- 
sions; treachery and heroism; religion, 
demonstrated by the power alike to en- 
dure and to inflict persecution; a tale of 
hardihood and cruelty, which scarcely 
varies from the barbaric features of the 
earliest days until the union with Eng- 
land is well within sight. Thru all the 
intricacies of internal jealousies and 
strife, and of foreign policy which had 
but one aim—that of preserving the na- 
tional life by keeping in check the great 
and powerful southern neighbor—Mr. 
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Rait steers a steady course. He has no 
brief for Robert Bruce, nor for King 
Edward I of England; none for Queen 
Mary, nor for her rival, the English 
Elizabeth. He does not champion 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian or Pres- 
byterian; but endeavors simply to un- 
ravel the tangled threads of a history 
which has suffered more than usually 
from the snarls of prejudice and of un- 
reasoning partisanship. The one point 
on which he has a theory which he en- 
deavors to substantiate against English 
and Scottish prepossessions is in regard 
to the essential oneness of the Scottish 
nation. He combats vigorously the the- 
ory held by the late John Richard Green 
that the Southern Scot was of the same 
blood as his English neighbor, whose 
language he spoke with a difference; 
while the Gaelic-speaking Highlander 
was of alien race as well as of an alien 
tongue. The slight veneer of English 
names, manners and language, in Mr. 
Rait’s opinion, never affected the racial 
unity of the North and South. The 
Highlander was simply the Scotsman 
who retained his ancient language, while 
the Lowlander was the Scotsman who, 
for convenience and for the sake of com- 
merce and peaceful intercourse had 
adopted the tongue of his greater, 
wealthier and more powerful neighbor. 
Mr. Rait brings abundant evidence in 
support of his contention—a contention 
which has to meet a prepossession rather 
than a weil-founded theory. There is 
certainly no such difference in character 
between Highlander and Lowlander as 
there is, for example, between Welsh 
and English, or between Scotch and 
Irish; and there is far more difference 
between the Lowlander and the English- 
man of the northern counties than there 
is hetween the inhabitants of Midlothian 
and the men of Argyll and Skye. 


Literary Notes 


memoirs of 
Boigne are announced by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons under the title, Recollections 
of a Great Lady. 


....Fresh the Comtesse de 


....In our review, July 18, of Mrs. Corra 
Harris’s latest novel, “The Recording Angel,” 
we quoted the price as $1 instead of $1.25 net 
as it should have heen, 


sol 


.A valuable series of articles by the 
Rev. J. B. Ceulemans on the history of Amer- 
ican philosophy from a Catholic standpoint is 
running in the Ecclesiastical Review, Philadel- 
phia. 


....Two books that should attract attention 
during the Presidential campaign are A. G. 
Sedgwick’s The Democratic Mistake and W. 
L. Ransom’s Majority Rule and the Judiciary, 
published by the Scribners, the latter with an 
introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 


....A sensible book for young mothers and 
a valuable addition to a nurse’s library is The 
Healthy Baby, by Roger H. Dennett (Macmil- 
lan; $1), a children’s specialist. Doctor Den- 
nett gives simple directions for the care and 
feeding of infants in health and during minor 
illnesses, wisely advising the mother to call in 
a physician, if her baby is seriously ill. 


....M. Anatole France, of the French 
Academy, has lately returned to Paris from a 
visit to the French colony of Algeria and the 
French protectorate of Tunis: a journey made 
in part by automobile, in part afoot, and, for 
a certain distance, on camel’s back. In “Thais” 
the author described the desert: now he has 
seen it. Perhaps he has found the material 
for another book? 


....We have worn out two copies of the 
A, L. A, Catalog answering inquiries of our 
readers as to the best books on this or that 
subject so the new supplement comes just in 
time to relieve the strain.. It contains about 
3,000 titles of books published 1904 to 1911 
inclusive, and suitable for a popular library, 
indexed, classified and annotated. (Chicago: 
American Library Association Publishing 
Board; $1.50.) 


....-F. Hamilton Jackson's Rambles in the 
Pyrenees and the Adjacent Districts, Gascony, 
Pays de Foix, and Roussillon is a large quar- 
to volume of more than 400 pages, illustrated 
from numerous and pleasing drawings and 
plans by the author, and from excellent pho- 
tographs (Dutton; $6). The French side of 
the boundary line is adhered to, This hook 
is a rich jumble of material interesting to the 
traveller and reader of travels. 


....The scandal aroused by the publi- 
cation in Paris of the volume by H. R. H. 
Eulalia, Infanta’of Spain, now translated as 
The Thread of Life (Duffield; $1.25), was 
caused not so much over the contents of the 
book as by astonishment that a royal prin- 
cess of a Catholic kingdom could hold such 
liberal views. Her observations on the pow- 
er of the press, the servant question, the eti- 
quet of courts, the independence of women, 
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etc., are superficial, but for the most part sen- 
sible. The most radical of them is advocacy 
of divorce by mutual consent, doubtless in- 
duced by her desire to free herself from 
Prince Antoine d’Orleans, whom she mar- 
ried two years ago. He agrees with her on 
this point, but will have to become naturalized 
in France to obtain a divorce. 


....Miss Elizabeth Jordan has collected the 
serial chapters of a new “May Iverson” book. 
May Iverson Tackles Life (Harpers; $1.25), 
in which the ever-delightful author describes 
the life in a convent school and a group of 
girls, her classmates at St. Catherine’s, who 
should be immortal. Mabel Blosson, Maudie 
Joyce, Mabel Muriel Murphy and Kittie James 
are a joy to know, and May Iverson’s asides 
to the “gentle but intelligent reader” are de- 
licious ! 


..The author of “The Dangerous Age,” 
Karin Michaelis Stangeland, has written a se- 
quel, Elsie, Lindtner (John Lane; $1.20), tell- 
ing the subsequent adventures of that neur- 
asthenic heroine after- she has passed thru 
the dreaded “forties,” the dangers of which 
she morbidly exaggerates. The sequel hints 
at one reason for her unrest in the fact that 
Elsie had never had children. They would 
have made her less selfish, and consequently 
tess foolishly introspective. 


....Principal P. T. Forsyth shows the 
breadth of his culture in his new volume, but 
his mixture. of art, ethic and theology in 
Christ on Parnassus (Doran; $3) will not 
establish his reputation as an art critic nor 
clear up any of the hazy places in his theology. 
The lectures are full of noble thought and 
Christian idealism, but the style lacks the vi- 
vacity and pungency to which we are accus- 
tomed in Principal Forsyth’s more theological 
writings, and one finds the book heavy reading. 


....A compact historical manual, English 
Literature, written by John Calvin Metcalf, 
professor of English literature in Richmond 
Coilege, appears from the press of the B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, of Richmond, 
Va. The writer has endeavored to preserve 
a balance between the interest of literary 
movement or tendency, and tHe personal in- 
terest of the individual writer. Out of 440 
pages, eighty-five are devoted to the period 
from 450 to 1558. We notice that the picture 
of “Dove Cottage” (page 304) was reversed 
in the manufacture of the photogravure. 


....From the Library of Congress comes a 
volume of more than ordinary interest to stu- 
dents of American cartography. Philip Lee 
Phillips, F.R.G.S., Chief of the Division of 
Maps and Charts, has edited A Descriptive 
‘List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions With- 
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in the Present Limits of the United States 
The list was originally begun by the 
late Woodbury Lowery, in whose posses- 
sion were 306 of the 750 maps described. 
Upon his death in 1906 this important collec- 
tion and the unfinished manuscript of the 
present List came into the: keeping of the 
Library of Congress. The book as now is- 
sued is a model of bibliographical method. 


....The class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr pub- 
lishes for a classmate a memorial volume, 
Carola Woerishoffer: Her Life and Work. 
Miss Woerishoffer was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in September, ro11, after a short 
life remarkable for its efficient devotion to 
social service in the cause chefly of labor. 
She will be remembered as the young woman 
who appeared in court, at the time of the 
strike of the shirtwaist makers in 1909, pre- 
pared to furnish bail for some hundreds of 
young girls who had been placed under arrest. 
Miss Ida Tarbell writes an account of the 
author’s life and work, and the remainder of 
the volume is occupied with personal tributes. 


....A posthumous work of the late General 
Arthur Lillie, of the British army, entitled 
Rama and Homer, has been edited for pub- 
lication by G. Keith Murray, and now appears 
from the press of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritb- 
ner & Co., Ltd. ($1.75). The book arrays 
extensive evidence to establish parallelisms be- 
tween the Homeric stories and the Ramayama, 
and is designed to prove that the Greek epics 
are indebted to the Indian, rather than vice 
versa. General Lillie’s service in India en- 
abled him to gather for this volume much 
interesting material in a field comparatively 
little known to western readers; but his con- 
clusion that “Homer must have seen the 
Ramayana of Valmiki” seems phrased, at 
least, so as to beg one of the great questions 
at issue in Homeric study—that of the single 
authorship of the poems. 


....Mr. Harold Begbie’s versatile pen has 
heen busy recording the religious experiences 
of some converts to Christianity in India, 
made thru the efforts of the Salvation Army. 
To secure first-hand information the author 
went to the Fast and placed himself under 
the tutelage of the noted Fakir Singh, the 
former English official, who resigned, in mid- 
dle life, his post in the Indian civil service, 
and soon reappeared’ with Indian garb and 
name to introduce the Salvation Army into 
Bombay. These stories about Other Sheep 
(Doran; $1.25), which Mr. Begbie writes 


down as a companion volume to “Twice Born 
Men,” are full of descriptions showing the 
degradation, refined cruelties and _ psychical 
abnormalities into which devotees of the In- 
dian religions are often led, as well as the 
reclaiming power of Christianity. 
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....There is no literature of today more 
difficult for the foreigner to understand than 
the German with its strange mixture of nat- 
- uralism and romanticism, of decadent sen- 
suality and youthful vigor. The volume of 
studies of the Masters of Modern German 
Literature, by Prof. Otto Eduard Lessing, of 
the University of Illinois, and published in 
Dresden (Carl Reissner; $1.35), serves a use- 
ful purpose as a guide thru this tropical for- 
est. It contains besides a general introductory 


essay an analysis of the works of Detler von — 


Liliencron, Richard Dehmel, Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann, Arno Holz, Heinrich Mann and Thom- 
as Mann. The author is sufficiently sympa- 
thetic with the movements he describes to 
interpret them fairly. 


....In 1877 Jean Richepin was already a 
poet and a personality—but he was far from 
being an academician. He was as poor as he 
was young: and as quick-tempered. When 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes ac- 
cepted his story, “Sceur Doctrouvé,” but warn- 
ed him that the Deux Mondes never paid for 
first contributions, Richepin demanded the re- 
turn of his manuscript. Pas d’argent, pas 
de nouvelle! Buloz was not offended—and 
paid for the story. Doubtless it was worth it. 
And there is one more point to this little 
anecdote. When Littré issued a supplement 
to his great dictionary, in the following year, 
he made this entry: 

CHANTONNEMENT, sm. Action de chantonner. .. . 

Qui engourdissaient ses derniers souvenirs comme un 
chantonnement de vieille nourrice. (J. Riche. in, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 mars, 1887.) 
All this was when M. Richepin was twenty- 
six years old: a youthful age for a contributor 
to the Deux Mondes and to the Dictionary of 
the Academy. 


....Mr. Edmund Gosse has reached the 
age of literary reminiscence. The evidence 
of it lies in a delightfully written volume of 
episodes and characterizations, entitled Two 
Visits to Denmark (Dutton; $2.50). Mr. 
Gosse gives an account of his contact, in 
1872, and again in 1874, with the social and 
intellectual life of one of the smallest, but 
one of the most cultivated countries of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Gosse was privileged to meet on 
terms of friendship Hans Christian Andersen, 
George Brandes, Niles Gade and many oth- 
ers, who, tho they are strangers to most read- 
ers in English, assume in these pages a warm 
and vivid personality that makes one forget 
the fact. Students at the university in Co- 
penhagen, whom Mr. Gosse met, did not, it 
. appears, discuss athletics, and this leads him 
to recount a tale of the visit to Cambridge 
of a professor from the University of Cra- 
cow. The late Henry Sidgwick showed the 
guest “the youth of the place disporting itself 
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on the cricket-field and in the boats. The 
Polish visitor made no comment, was indeed 
so markedly silent that Sidgwick was obliged 
to say ‘You have nothing like this, I suppose 
at the University of Cracow?’ ‘At the Uni- 
versity of Cracow,’ the professor wonderfully 
replied, ‘we hygienate with the bal masqué.’” 
As for the students at Copenhagen, Mr. 
Gosse formed an impression that “ideas, as 
distinguished from facts, took a much more 
leading part in their conversation than -would 
be the case among a similar group of Eng- 
lish lads.” 


....The remarkable work of Brunel and 
Russell, the designers of the “Great Eastern” 
in 1858 is recalled by J. Bernard Walker, the 
editor of the Scientific American, in An Un- 
sinkable “Titanic”: Every Ship Its Own Life- 
boat (Dodd, Mead; $1). The “Great East- 
ern,” it will be recalled, “ran over some sub- 
merged rocks off Montauk Point, Long Isl- 
and, and tore two great rents in her outer 
skin, whose aggregate area was equivalent to 
a rupture ten feet wide and eighty feet long. 
In spite of this damage, which was probably 
greater in total area than that suffered by 
the “Titanic,” the ship came safely to New 
York under her own steam. “When we have 
learned the lesson of the ‘Titanic’ tragedy,” 
says Mr. Walker, “we shall reintroduce in 
all future passenger ships those simple and 
effective elements of safety—the double skin, 
the longitudinal bulkhead and the watertight 
deck—which were conspicuous in the ‘Great 
Eastern,’ and which alone can render such a 
ship as the ‘Titanic’ unsinkable.” 


....The National Society of Colonial Dames 
has done an important service to the colonial 
history of Massachusetts by publishing, thru 
the Macmillan Company, and under the care- 
ful supervision of Charles Henry Lincoln, 
Ph. D., The Correspondence of William Shir- 
ley, Governor of Massachusetts and Military 
Commander in America, 1731-1760. (Two 
volumes, $5.) The volumes contain, besides 
an introductory study by Doctor Lincoln, 240 
of Governor Shirley’s letters, and transcrip- 
tions from upward of a hundred other manu- 
scripts relating to his life, hitherto unpub- 
lished. William Shirley was one of the few 
popular English governors of the colonial pe- 
riod. It was he who organized and headed 
the expedition in King George’s war which 
resulted in the capture of Louisbourg. It was 
he who, by reserving coin for the redemption 
of colonial paper, succeeded in fixing the cur- 
rency on a specie basis, thus “giving to Mass- 
achusetts the name of the ‘hard-money Col- 
cny,’ a name which she bore until the Revo- 
lution.” These letters of Shirley shed inter- 
esting light on the treatment of the Acadian 
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settlers by Great Britain. In 1745, he wrote 
the Duke of Newcastle that “all the people, 
beside all the Indians, would join the French 
troops, if France should invade the peninsula.” 
In 1746, he proposed that “the most obnoxious 
of the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia” be 
deported, but advised “keeping the rest in the 
country, and endeavoring to make them use- 
ful members of society under his Majesty. 
Had the proposals of the Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor. been vigorously carried out by New- 
castle,” says Doctor Lincoln, “the adherence 
of Acadia might have been secured in 1746, 
the question would have been settled, and the 
removal of her inhabitants in 1757 avoided.” 


..The Home University Library (Holt; 
50 cents) has won a really remarkable meas- 
ure of respect from thoughtful readers in the 
comparatively short time since its first vol- 
umes were issued. The Evolution of Indus- 
iry, by D. H. MacGregor, professor of political 
economy in the University of Leeds, gives a 
succinct outline of the changes that have re- 
sulted in the present condition of the work- 
ing classes. In 4 History of Our Own Times, 
Mr. G. P. Gooch presents a résumé of the 
chief political developments of the period 
from 1885 to 1911. The chapters dealing with 
the leading Powers severally have a tendency 
to concentrate upon such problems as_ the 
balance of power, the awakening of the East 
and the Colonization of Africa. A final chap- 
ter is devoted to arbitration, socialism and the 
relations of the white and colored races. John 
Gray McKendrick, emeritus professor of phy- 
siology in the University of Glasgow, is the 
author of The Principles of Physiology, a 
thoroly readable volume in which stress is 
less exclusively anatomical than is usually the 
case in elementary treatments of the subject 
Anatomy, chemistry and physics, we are told, 
make the tripod of sciences upon which phy- 
siology rests. A fourth volume of the series, 
Psychology, the Study of Behavior, embodies 
the endeavor of William McDougall, M.B., 
reader in mental philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, to answer, among others, the fol- 
lowing questions: What is psychology? What 
questions does it seek to answer? What are 
its methods? What progress has it made? 
What may we hope from it in the way of ad- 
dition to our power of understanding human 
nature, and of contributing to the welfare of 
mankind? The volumes of the series are 
characterized by a fresh, unacademic temper, 
broad and penetrative analysis of the latest 
accessible data; and by the further fact that 
they stimulate the reader to further study of 
subjects which they merely introduce. He is 
never encouraged in the lazy complacency of 
believing that mastery of the primer means 
mastery of the subject. 
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Pebbles 


‘Dr. HENry VAN Dyke has written a new 
national hymn. Dr. Van Dyke does this 
about once a year, being unable to wean him- 
self of the habit—Chicago Record-Herald. 


SALESMAN.—Shirt, sir? 
négligé or a stiff bosom? 

Customer.—-Négligé, 1 guess. The doctor 
said I must avoid starchy things——Tit-Bits. 


Will you have a 


Tue Wall Street Journal in imitation of 
Prof. Irving Fisher's use of mathematical 
symbols in economics solves the political prob- 
lem by the a equation : 


=WW 





TR 


A writer who, perhaps, means well, sug- 
gests that “The Beth Book” might be followed 
by “The Thecond Beth Book’ and “The 
Nekth Beth Book.” 

Thith ith the wirth thuggestion we have 
theen lately in regard to Bookth.—lV oman’s 
Home Companion. 


‘ 


LE “ROUTON” ELECTORAL AUX ETATS-UNIS. 


[From a French newspaper. ] 

L’embléme des partisans de Taft porte, au- 
dessous de l’image souriante du _ président, 
cette légende: “Ha!lo Bill.” 

Sur les boutons Roosevelt on peut lire cette 
devise: “Mon chapeau est dans laréne.” Tout 
homme de I’ “Ouest sauvage” en comprend le 
sens, Car, suivant un vieil usage du pays des 
cowboys, on jette, en signe de défi, son cha- 
peau a terre quand on veut provoquer quel- 
qu’un. 

Les boutons du progressiste Wilson n’ont 
pas de devise mais portent simplement cette 
inscription: “For president, 1612.” Ceux de 
Clark ont pour légende le commencement d’un 
refrain populaire qu’on peut traduire ainsi: 
“On le leur a bien rendu—puisqu’ils ont frappé 
mon chien.” 


Tue Librarian of the Boston Evening 
Transcript publishes the following biograph- 
ical sketch of “Ibid” on account of the fre- 
quent inquiries made by readers who have 
come across references to this versatile writer 
and cannot find his name in the card index: 

IBID. 


Ibid, or Ibidimus, Marcus Alias Hortensius. Roman 
poet and rhetorician Ibid is supposed to have flour- 
ished about 240 B.C., tho in his own autobiograyhy 
—a work of doubtful authenticity—he says: “I was 
born Aug. 17, 185 B.C.” He is the author of “Ie 
et Fabula.” “De et Nox” and over three hundred 
other books. He invented the ablative absolute, for 
which he was rewarded by the Senate with the po 
consulship of Ultima Verba. His military car er 
seems to have led him also into Northern Italy, for 
it is recorded that on one occasion, after a long siege, 

“he took Umbrage, and retired into hither Gaul” 
Umbrage is, perhaps, a false reading for Umbria, The 
latter years of his life are clouded in mystery, for he 
lived mostly in exile. He passed his time in writing 
the vast number of poems, which were subsequently 
published under his pen name of “Anon.” Finally 


he seems to have transgressed the laws seriously, for 
he was hanged in Effigy, a town in Lower Egypt, on 
102 B. 


Christmas Day, 
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The Congress Session 


THE session of Congress will not 
stand in the record as one that yielded 
legislation of great and enduring value, 
Its partial failure was due to the inevi- 
table disagreement of the two branches, 
one Democratic and the other Republi- 
can, as to many important questions, and 
to the impending Presidential campaign 
and election. Each party sought advan- 
tage for the campaign. A Democratic 
House passed bills for which vetoes were 
foreseen and expected. The President 
and a majority of the Senate Republi- 
cans sought that which would defend 
their party’s action and policy. An 
unusual complication was caused by 
the attitude of a minority Repub- 
lican group in the Senate, hostile, 
as a_rule, to the Administration. 
So it has come about that there has been 
no legislation concerning the tariff, the 
Trusts or the currency, if we except the 
elimination of the Tariff Board. Cur- 
rency reform, suggested by the Mone- 
tary Commission, has virtually been ig- 
nored, except in a House investigation 
concerning what is called a Money 
Trust. The Stanley Steel Trust inquiry 
brought to light much ancient history, 


with somewhat novel theories as to the 
causes of the panic of 1907, but upon the 
varied recommendations of the commit- 
tee no action was taken. There was no 
attempt to embody them in statutes. 
Congress might well have provided for 
a commission of inquiry on this subject. 
Such a commission would, we think, rec- 
ommend the creation of a permanent ex- 
ecutive commission, with powers of su- 
pervision and regulation. We have re- 
cently discussed the failure of attempts 
to revise the tariff. Both parties are 
now in favor of downward revision, but 
they cannot agree as to the fundamental 
doctrine with respect to which the 
changes should be made, or the measure 
of reduction. Political advantage has 
been gained, in our judgment, by the 
Democrats on account of their attempts 
to revise, and also by reason of the Pres- 
ident’s vetoes, altho their bills were by 
no means perfect, and we think Mr. 
Taft’s course was that of a conscien- 
tious man. 

The investigations by which political 
ammunition was sought have -not been 
fruitful in projects of legislation, but 
they have tended to cause or confirm pop- 
ular opposition to the party which con- 
trols the Government.. Unfortunately, 
the President’s memorable peace treaties 
were so affected by amendment that they 
have been laid aside. The objectionable 
practice of attaching important riders to 
general appropriation bills was sharply 
and justly disapproved by Mr. Taft, 
whose vetoes were effective with respect 
to several of them. He might reason- 
ably have also opposed several proposi- 
tions attached to the Panama canal bill. 
The long contest over an appropriation 
for more battleships ended in an un- 
worthy compromise. Among the com- 
mendable achievements of the session 
may be mentioned the beginning of a 
parcels post (under conditions which 
may require modification) ; the creation 
of an industrial commission; several 
provisions for the safety of passengers 
at sea; the eight-hour law for Govern- 
ment work; the new Children’s Bureau, 
and the ousting of Lorimer. The Dem- 
ocratic House set out to work for re- 
trenchment and economy, but voted for 
a pension bill which will increase expen- 
ditures by at least $25,000,000. We pre- 
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sume that both parties hoped to gain po- 
litical advantage by that measure. 

An examination of the record of the 
session does not disclose much which 
will be distinctly and continuously 
of _service to the people. Omis- 
sions or failures tend to obscure 
that which was accomplished. But 
at the end the President and both parties 
united in the support of a bill which he 
should’ have vetoed and which neyer 
should have been sent to him for his sig- 
nature. The session will be remembered 
at home and abroad, we think, mainly in 
connection with its unfortunate action 
concerning this bill relating to the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


The Ravishing of the Socialist 
Party 


THE public has been interested the past 
week in the complaint made by William 
J. Ghent, secretary of Congressman 
Berger, and himself one of the ablest 
writers on American socialism, and 1 not 
infrequent valued contributor to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, that Mr. Roosevelt in lis 
party platform has been guilty of gross 
felony in stealjng a multitude of plenks 
from the Socialist party’s platform. He 
thus complains : 

“The new party, which goes boldly forth to 
its first campaign with the inscription on its 
banners, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ begins its ca- 
reer with the brazen theft of half the work- 
ing program of the Socialist party. . After 
all his swashbuckling and rant against the So- 
cialists Mr. Roosevelt is obliged to accept the 
main points in the Socialist indictment against 
capitalist society.” 

These “main points” that leave the So- 
cialist platform ravished and ravaged Mr. 
Ghent finds to be no less than eighteen, 
and he sets them out in deadly parallels, 
col“mn against column, to prove the 
the1t, which he again thus describes: 

“With scissors and paste pot anda a copy of 
the Socialist platform, Roosevelt started in on 
the task of presenting the American people 
with a catalog of the evils which beset them, 
and of the remedies which are necessary.” 

So Roosevelt is made the robber, the 
Ahab who steals the poor Debs’s vine- 
yard; or is the Socialist platform the one 
pet ewe lamb seized by force as in the 
story the prophet Nathan told to King 
David? 
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A comparison of the two platforms 
leaves little room for doubt that the 
makers of the Progressive platform had. 
carefully studied the Socialist platform, 
and found it a useful mine to dig from, 
but what of it? Has the Socialist party 
an exclusive patent on social wrongs? Is 
not one of the Socialist planks, “The 
abolition of the monopoly ownership of 
patents and the substitution of collective 
ownership”? A Socialist platform should . 
be common property, good for anybody 
to take and use. Besides, how came the 
Socialist party by the exclusive right of 
ownership in these public grievances? 
We have heard of them, or most of them, 
these many years. One of them is “‘in- 
itiative, referendum and recall”; but so- 
cialism did not lend that to Oregon. Any 
party had a right to it. Another is “the 
conservation and development of natural 
resources” ; surely Mr. Roosevelt has the 
right to that slogan, and we are not sure 
but the Socialist party is the thief. The 
“inspection of workshops and factories” 
is common property, an old demand; and 
so are the restriction of child labor, the 
abolition of prison contract labor, the 
graduated income tax and inheritance tax, 
already in operation, and many others. 
Think of the assurance which complains 
in behalf of socialism that the Roosevelt 
party has stolen the woman suffrage 
plank from the Socialist platform! Were 
Lucy Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony laboring in such 
secrecy, or so long bygone that socialism 
imagines that it has originated the de- 
mand for equal suffrage, and that it 
should berate Roosevelt as if he had 
stolen that old‘lumber from its platform? 

The fact is that when Roosevelt was 
using the fine comb in search for griev- 
ances which he could promise that his 
new party would remove, it was his busi- 
ness to search every encyclopedia that he 
might miss none, and of course the So- 
cialist platform was one of the best- We 
doubt not he read it carefully and made 
menoranda. The one most important 
proposal, and as nearly new as any, 
that for “a more easy and expeditious 
method of amending the Federal Consti- 
tution,” was very likely taken from the 
Socialist platform; and the expression. 
“the conservation of human resources,” 
is copied verbally, a curious phras< 
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brought over unwittingly from a memo- 
randum. But this is not enough to base 
a charge of plagiarism upon. 

The fact is that Socialists ought to re- 
joice if they see that reforms they favor 
are taken up by other people. Is not so- 
cialism generous? If it imagines all 
these eighteen desired reforms are its 
own discovery, that is no reason why it 
should selfishly keep them in its own spe- 
cial preserve. Socialism claims to be 
a sort of religion, or substitute therefor ; 
and socialism should be happy when its 
goods are taken. We have observed that 
when Hinduism, in the form of the 
Brahma Somaj or the Adya Somaj, puts 
on a Christian cloak and discards old 
superstitions and cruelties, or when a 
Mohammedan reformer starts a new sect 
which talks only of love and peace, then 
Christian teachers rejoice, as they ought 
to. They do not call it theft ; they do not 
cry out: “Thou shalt not steal.” They 
may wish that more was confessedly 
made of Christ, but what Chunder Sen or 
the Bab accepts, borrows, adopts, ab- 
sorbs, is so good that they are glad. To 
be sure, Mr. Roosevelt is not a Socialist ; 
he has not accepted “the collective owner- 
ship and democratic management of the 
social means of production for the com- 
mon good”; but the present practical re- 
forms which socialism is now ready for 
he does accept, and a Socialist’s heart 
ought to rejoice. Debs and Berger and 
Ghent ought to cry out: “Almost we have 
persuaded him to be a Socialist, and he 
does not know it!” 

Stealing is a bad thing. That form of 
stealing called plagiarism is a bad thing. 
But all borrowing of ideas is not stealing. 
Let us tell a story of plagiarism which 
has never appeared in print. Some thirty 
years ago that most honored missionary 
to Syria, Dr. Van Dyck, translator with 
Dr. Eli Smith of the Arabic Bible, was 
still living in Beirit. The report came 
to us that he had been guilty of plagiariz- 
ing in a sermon preached in the chapel of 
the Syrian Protestant College. The re- 
port seemed incredible; but, so the story 
went, one of the teachers on going home 
found the sermon in a magazine. Even 
in such narrow missionary and educa- 
tional coteries there may be jealousies and 
suspicions. Perhaps there were in 
Beirtit. At that time the chapters of 
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Henry Drummond's “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” were appearing in a 
magazine, and it was charged that he had 
plagiarized one of them in his sermon. 
We could not believe it and we asked: 
Was it a written sermon or extempora- 
neous?” It was extemporaneous. The 
next question was: “Did he preach it in 
English or in Arabic?” In Arabic. The 
plagiarism quite escaped in thin air. He 
had read the chapter and it had fructified 
in his mind and he had made it the sub- 
ject of a sermon. Ideas once published 
become common property ; the words are 
the author’s. If Mr. Roosevelt, or the 
writers of his platform, had copied ver- 
batim the Socialist plank on woman’s suf- 
frage it might have been retorted to him: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” But the subject 
itself was public property, and the fact 
that the Socialist platform had annexed 
it was no reason why he should not do 
the same. 


A Woman Who Did 


Tue American papers last week 
chronicled the death of Miss Octavia 
Hill at the age of seventy-four, but few 
of those who read the brief announce- 
ment realized that the world owes large- 
ly to her the inception of one of the 
most important movements of our time, 
the movement for better homes and out- 
door opportunities for the city poor. 
What others deplored she remedied: 
While others theorized she demonstrated. 
When young she became interested in 
the work for the poor of London under 
Frederick Denison Maurice, leader of 
the Broad Church party and founder of 
the Workingmen’s College. Here she 
became convinced that the question of 
the tenement must be solved before 
efforts to elevate the masses can hope to 
succeed. In order to gain experience 
she bought up some dilapidated houses 
near her own home in Marylebone, bor- 
rowing for the purpose $15,000 from 
John Ruskin, which she afterward re- 
paid from the profits of the enterprise. 
Miss Hill collected her own rents and 
she did it efficiently, giving notice to quit 
whenever the money was not ready on 
her weekly call, for she realized the 
lesson most needed by such people as 
her tenants was punctuality and scrupu- 
lousness in meeting obligations. A 
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writer in the London Times thus de- 
scribes her methods: 


“She had a few improvements done at once 
-—tho, for the most part, these were done only 
gradually, as the people became more capable 
of valuing them. Then she paid the elder 
girls to scrub regularly and preserve as mod- 
els of cleanliness the stairs and passages for 
which the landlady was responsible, with the 
result that the girls acquired cleanly habits, 
and the lesson taught by the stairs soon spread 
to the rooms. In the same way the tenants, 
when out of work, were employed to do re- 
pairs to the premises, so that ‘little by little 
the houses were renovated, the grates reset, 
the holes in the floor were repaifed, the crack- 
ing, dirty plaster replaced by a clean, smooth 
surface, the heaps of rubbish removed,’ and 
a general progress made toward order. There 
was, too, a corresponding moral improvement 
in the people, and tho the new landlady never 
unduly interfered, never entered a room un- 
less invited, and never offered any gift of 
money or necessaries of life, she came to be 
regarded as the best friend of the tenants, 
and not only ‘got hold of their hearts,’ but 
was Often able to help at some important crisis 
or other in their lives.” 


There was no taint of charity about 
the scheme, altho the tenants were get- 
ting two rooms for what they previously 
had paid for one. Miss Hill obtained 
5 per cent. on the capital invested, and 
with these profits and funds obtained 
from other philanthropists she bought 
other tenements, each time of a more 
unpromising character, until she had 
proved that even in the worst slums 
decent accommodations could be made 
to pay. 

This was but one side of her activity, 
for she saw that it was not enough to 
provide good housing; there must be 
opportunity for outdoor life as well. 
But when she had cleaned up a vacant 
lot near her block of tenements for’ a 
playground she discovered that the chil- 
dren did not know how to play. So she 
organized a fife and drum corps among 
the boys and induced her- lady friends 
to come and teach the children games. 
Then she turned her attention to the 
larger playgrounds of the public, the 
parks. Hampstead Heath, the most 
popular of London’s open spaces, was 
by her efforts saved and doubled in size 
by an expenditure of $1,500,000 ob- 
tained from private donations and 
municipal appropriations, and she took 
part in the national movement for the 
opening of public gardens and _ the 
preservation of places of historic inter- 
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est. Nowadays everybody realizes the 
possibility of cheap and decent houses 
and the profitability of breathing spaces 
ina city, but it required constructive 
genius of a high order to lead the way. 
Miss Hill was noted for her businesslike 
habits, common sense and strict relia- 
bility in all financial matters. We men- 
tion these because they are qualities not 
always to be found in reformers. 

Miss Hill’s work was a womanly 
work, for if housing, and home life, and 
sanitation, and charity, and children’s 
play, and the cultivation of an apprecia- 
tion of scenic beauty do not come within 
woman’s sphere, that sphere has been 
strangely narrowed in the course of 
centuries. But in order that she might 
accomplish this work, in order that the 
public might have the advantage of her 
unique ability, it was necessary for her 
to enter public life and take official posi- 
tions, to a greater exterit than many peo- 
ple in this country would think proper. 
It is comparatively rare in this country 
for women to be appointed on municipal 
and national boards and commissions, as 
was Miss Hill. It may be that execu- 
tive ability such as hers is more common 
in the sex than is generally supposed. 
At any rate, we Americans are wasteful 
in failing to utilize what there be of it 
in the public service. It is easier in the 
United States to secure votes for all 
women, qualified and unqualified, than it 
is to get an opportunity for exception- 
ally qualified women to do something for 
the common weal. On the other hand, 
there are many more women clamoring 
for additional political privileges on the 
ground of sex than there are willing to 
use what opportunities they now have to 
demonstrate their usefulness. The best 
of all arguments for the suffrage and 
for what is more important, administra- 
tive work is not to claim that women are 
injured by being refused their rights, 
but to prove that society is injured by 
their deprivation. 


The Length of a Sermon 


WE hear many complaints nowadays 
of the length of the sermon, not so often 
as formerly complaints form the audi- 
tors that it is too long, but more com- 
monly complaints from the preachers 
that they are not allowed time enough. 
Now, we are personally inclined to sym- 
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pathize with the preachers. Thirty min- 
utes is not long to listen to a man 
who is worth listening to at all, and it 
the sermon is cut down to twenty-five or 
even twenty minutes, as it sometithes is, 
by the “enrichment” of the service, it 
means that the Church has gradually 
relinquished one of its most important 
iunctions, that of instruction, guidance 
and inspiration. What is more, the min- 
ister often thinks that he must dilute his 
sermon as well as give short measure in 
order to satisfy his patrons, and for such 
half pints of milk-and-water mixtures as 
are now sometimes served to us we have 
no use whatsoever. 

But having said this on their side. of 
the case, we wish to call the attention of 
the clergy to the fact that the demand 
for brevity does not affect them alone, 
and is not motivated by anti-clerical bias. 
It may afford them consolation—per- 
haps, indeed, delight—to realize how 
much worse off the rest of us are. The 
editor has the same desire as_ the 
preacher to persuade people to his way 
of thinking and to induce them to act 
accordingly. The themes he discusses 
are sometimes the same and often quite 
as serious as those of the preacher. But 
the editor is much more modest in his 
demands for time. This is undoubtedly 


-one reason why he attains a larger audi- 


ence. If the preacher has a half hour 
at his disposal, and talks at the rate of 
150 words a minute, an ordinary speed, 
he delivers about 4,500 words. Now, the 
editor of the New York World says his 
say on any subject, however important, 
in 280 words on the average. The editor 
of the New York Times is more long 
winded; he runs to abdut 350 words. 
But these are dailies, you say. Well, we 
turn to the Saturday Evening Post and 
find that the average length of the edi- 
torials is about 270 words. And some 
four or five million people read them or 
have the opportunity of reading them. 
Since one reads at a rate about twice as 
fast as the delivery of a public speaker, 
this means that the preacher, altho he 
may be limited to a half hour, still claims 
the attention of his congregation for a 
period thirty times as long as that the 
editor asks of his readers. The editor 
of a yellow journal whose salary exceeds 
that of a hundred ministers, manages to 
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express his opinion with sufficient force 
with less than a tenth the number of 
words than this average sermon, and 
shorter words, too. Dr. Parkhurst, 
when he passes from the sanctuary to 
the sanctum of a Hearst paper, cuts off 
nineteen-twentieths of his time and 
reaches two thousand times as many. 

We of THE INDEPENDENT are not so 
modest as some of our confreres. We 
sometimes demand as much as five min- 
utes of the reader’s time for an editoriai 
when it is a question involving the fate 
of the nation. We are still more gener- 
ous to our contributors, but if we receive 
an article requiring more time to read 
than half the duration of an ordinary 
sermon we look at it with antipathetic 
prejudice in our eye, even tho it presents 
the results of a year of study by one of 
the foremost authorities. We have a 
well grounded suspicion that if we do 
not reject it on account of its length our 
readers will. There are few manuscripts 
that come to us which would not be im- 
proved by the application of the old 
puzzle rule, behead and curtail and you 
get something better. 

So, after all, the plight of the preacher 
is not so bad as he makes out. He has 
had to boil it down and he may have to 
boil it down still more in the future, but 
not so much as others have to. A few 
words spoken are more impressive than 
many words printed, so if the preacher 
were cut down to one-minute sermons 
he would still have the advantage of the 
editor. And the editor is not complain- 
ing. 


The Tropics Made Livable 


PropaBL_y nothing is more interesting 
in the story of recent medical develop- 
ments than the change of attitude that 
has come with regard to tropical dis- 
eases. The tropics a generation ago 
were considered to be regions in which, 
because of insuperable climatic condi- 
tions,.it was almost hopeless to expect 
that white men would ever be able to 
live with any safety or good health, 
much less be able to accomplish effective 
work. It is true that some especially 
healthy individuals seemed to be able to 
acquire an immunity to many of the 
tropical diseases and to be able to live in 
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these regions. Even these, however, 
were likely to suffer severely and their 
lives were shortened and they did not al- 
ways transmit their immunity to others. 
Apparently only races with very special- 
ly developed powers of immunity, select- 
ed by nature thru many generations, 
might be expected to live happily and 
successfully in the tropical countries. 
These were all members of the colored 
races, in whom long exposure to the sun 
had produced a pigmentation that pro- 
tected them from the worst effects of the 
sun’s rays and whose skulls had often 
been thickened as the result of similar 
irritation acting upon the bony struc- 
tures, tho at the expense of space for 
brain tissues within the cranial cavity. 
The outlook for the white race in the 
tropics was most discouraging. Indeed 
there were many good authorities who 
declared that white occupation of the 
tropics continuously must be considered 
almost impossible. 

Now all that has been changed and 
there is no doubt at all that the definite 
conquest of the tropics by the white man 
has been achieved. It has been almost 
entirely a matter of discovering that the 
so-called tropical diseases which were 
thought to be conveyed by the air and to 
be inherent, as it were, in the climatic 
conditions are really distributed by vari- 
ous insect parasites. Just as soon as 
these can be controlled the supposedly 
inevitable diseases are very much limited 
or are entirely eradicated. It is less than 
twenty years ago since Doctor, now Sir, 
Patrick Manson brought to general at- 
tention the idea that malaria, which rep- 
resented the worst of the tropical dis- 
eases and under whose name many af- 
fections since come to be recognized as 
of quite different character masquerad- 
ed, was probably carried to the inhab- 
itants of various districts by mosquitos. 
Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Cuba, had insisted 
on this same idea for yellow fever, but 
his investigations and articles, tho they 
now show that he had completely antici- 
pated many recently accepted notions, 
attracted very little attention. Men could 
not be brought to think that so destruc- 
tive an epidemic disease as yellow fever 
could be due to so comparatively trifling 
an agent as the mosquito. 

After Dr. Ronald Ross’s demonstra- 


tion of the agency of the mosquito in the 
(distribution of malaria the whole aspect 
of the question of tropical diseases was 
revolutionized. The eyes of medical in- 
vestigators were opened to the possibili- 
ties of disease distribution by the luxuri- 
ant insect parasites of the tropical re- 
gions. The demonstration that yellow 
fever was conveyed by the mosquito 
came as the result of the !abors of the 
United States Marine Hospital Service 
in Cuba just at the beginning of the 
present century, and nearly every year 
since has seen the discovery of the con- 
nection of some tropical disease with a 
definite parasite. The fatal sleeping 
sickness of Africa is spread by the tsetse 
fly, tho probably other insect parasites 
may be capable of carrying it. We had 
known for many years that the bite of 
the tsetse fly was serious for man, was 
often fatal for animals, but its produc- 
tion of a specific disease had not been 
even guessed at. Then came the ex- 
tremely important discovery that plague, 
by which is meant bubonic plague or 
pest, probably the worst epidemic disease 
of the world’s history, is conveyed by 
means Of fleas, and especially those fleas 
that live on the family of rodents, our 
familiar rats and mice. It became very 
easy to understand after that discovery 
how the disease is so readily and widely 
diffused, tho before that the only ex- 
planation possible seems to be that con- 
veyance must be thru the air and prophy- 
laxis seemed almost impossible. 

One after another serious disease of 
various kinds in tropical regions yielded 
up their secrets to this new lead for in- 
vestigators. In 1904 it was shown by 
Leishman and Donovan that the so- 
called dum dum fever, a chronic and 
usually fatal disease, associated with 
great enlargement of the spleen, which 
had been supposed to be malarial in 
origin, was due to a parasite quite dif- 
ferent from that of the malarial organ- 
ism and one that was carried very prob- 
ably not by the anopheles mosquito, 
which carries malaria, but by some other 
insect parasite. The disease is often 
called kala azar in India, and has given 
great trouble. There is an external or 
local form of it known by various names 
in different parts of the country, as Delhi 
boil, Sindh sore or the Oriental sore, 
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been found on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, affecting chiefly children, and 
giving rise to what is known as infantile 
kala azar, and this form has been shown 
to exist also in dogs, and to be conveyed 
from dogs to human beings by means of 
the dog flea. The exact mode of distri- 
bution of the three forms is not yet 
known, but the secret seems now about 
to be revealed. 


It might very readily be thought that 
all this was mainly theoretic, or imprac- 
tical, at least. But by following the lines 
of prophylaxis suggested by these dis- 
coveries men have actually been able to 
make portions of the tropics not only 
habitable, but absolutely healthful, for 
the white race. Panama has been known 
for generations as “the pest hole of the 
tropics,” and when the French failed to 
build the canal the French medical pro- 
fession excused them on the score that 
probably this portion of the earth was 
the worst plague spot of the globe—the 
most unhealthy region that we knew of, 
probably always to be extremely danger- 
ous, if not quite impossible as the habi- 
tation of white people. Now as the re- 
sult of following out practically the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Ronald Ross with regard 
to malaria, and of our own Drs. Reed 
and Carroll with regard to yellow fever, 
Panama has become a rather healthy place 
to live in. The mosquitos of the regions 
have been brought under control, care 
has been taken to prevent the recurrence 
of stagnant water in which mosquitos 
might breed, and cases of malaria and 
yellow fever have been protected from 
the approach of mosquitos until these 
two diseases have become almost negli- 
gible factors in the death rate of the 
Canal Zone. The death rate in the re- 
gion is less now than that of many even 
of our Northern cities and of nearly all 
of our Southern cities. 

As a consequence of this the plague 
*spot of the tropics has become almost a 
health resort. Not long since the Im- 
perial Legislative Council of India de- 
cided to send an Indian medical officer 
to Panama in order to study the meth- 
ods that had been so successfully em- 
ploved there by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the prevention of tropical 
diseases. It is extremely interesting to 


A third variety of the disease has _ 
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realize that the English have been in 
India for some 200 years and that. the 
United States have been in Panama less 
than ten years, and that the British In- 
dian officials are sensible enough to real- 
ize that they can learn lessons for the 
benefit of their people by sending an of- 
ficial to study what the United States 
has accomplished. We have absolutely 
demonstrated there that the control of 
tropical diseases is only a question of the 
application of recent knowledge and that 
the habitation of the tropics by the white 
man is not only possible, but may be 
made quite healthful. Not only can he 
live and be healthy, but with proper care 
his efficiency need be but little impaired 
and he can accomplish the important en- 
gineering work that is so readily exe- 
cuted in cooler climates without any very 
serious risk. 


Progress in Direct Legislation 

A GENERATION has passed away since 
the agitation for direct legislation by the 
people was commenced. Particularly in 
the matter of the initiative and referen- 
dum the movement has now continued 
long enough to enable an estimate to be 
made of the steadfastness of the popular 
demand, if not of the inherent value of 
the method. Nevertheless, it is a cus- 
tomary thing for eminent men and im- 
portant newspapers to assume an_ atti- 
tude of contempt toward the whole 
movement by affecting to regard:it as 
the temporary aberration of a hysterical 
populace. The facts do not justify that 
attitude. 

Under amendments varying widely in 
terms, ten States now have the initiative 
and referendum. These are: South Da- 
kota (1898), Oregon (1902), Montana 


(1906), Oklahoma (1907), Maine 
(1908), Missouri (1908), Arkansas 
(1910), Colorado (1910), Arizona 
(1911), and California (1g11). Two 
States have the referendum only: 
Nevada (1905) and New Mexico 
(1911). Utah established the principle 


of initiative and referendum in_ 1990, 
but no practical results have followed, 
because successive legis'atures have 
steadily refused to enact details to be 
“provided by law.” Michigan (1908) 
has a constitutional initiative only. 
Further demonstrating the insistent 
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popular desire for direct power over 
legislation, the people of seven States 
will vote in 1912 on amendments pro- 
viding more or less liberal opportunity 
for the direct expression of popular 
opinion. These are Washington, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, Wyoming, Mississippi 
and Ohio, and for the initiative only in 
Nevada. In Wisconsin and North Da- 
kota a vote will be taken in 1914 condi- 
tional upon indorsement of proposed 
amendments by the legislatures of 1913. 
In five States proposed amendments for 
submission of the initiative and referen- 
dum received majorities in both houses 
of the Legislature, but lacked a consti- 
tutional majority in one house, namely, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Michigan. 

The rapid spread of the commission 
form for the government of municipal- 
ities has been a factor in extending the 
initiative and referendum as_ political 
instrumentalities among local constitu- 
encies. More than two hundred cities in 
twenty-five States have adopted it as 
parts of their charters. About one-third 
of this number have also adopted the 
recall. 

Altho it is shown by the foregoing 
tabulation that the principle involved in 
the use of the initiative and referendum 
has received widespread recognition, it 
should not be supposed that the detailed 
provisions giving effect to the constitu- 
tional amendments by which they have 
been established are in all cases, or even 
in a majority of cases, such as would 
give them a fair trial upon their merits. 
Reluctant legislatures, largely composed 


of mén whose motives for opposition to ° 


any extensions of direct power to the 
people are not such as they would care to 
publicly acknowledge, and sustained in 
that opposition by influences that would 
rather “do business” with a compact 
body of pliable “representatives” than 
trust to the electorate, have so “safe- 
guarded” the application of the initiative 
and referendum as sometimes to make 
them practically useless and frequently 
to deprive them of much of their effec- 
tiveness. Among the devices resorted to 
for the accomplishment of this purpose 
are limitations of the initiative to statute 
laws (prohibiting amendments to State 
constitutions); the requirement of im- 
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probable majorities to secure the enact- 
ment of measures popularly initiated or 
the rejection of laws passed by the legis- 
lature and submitted to the referendum ; 
the requirement of large petitions or the 
imposition of conditions that make any 
petitions difficult of procurement; the 
framing of “emergency clauses” that en- 
able the legislatures to annul the right of 
an appeal to the referendum; arbitrary 
limits upon the number of amendments 
that may be submitted at one election; 
failure to provide an adequate and effi- 
cient method of informing voters upon 
the merits of propositions submitted. By 
any or all of these means the “teeth are 
drawn” out of initiative and referendum 
amendments when popular demand has 
reached a point where “something must 
be done.” Then laws are passed which 
pretend compliance with the popular 
wishes, ingeniously framed to make the 
act useless or worse for its ostensible 
purpose, and also enable opponents of 
the movement to discredit its workings 
and hold them up as “horrible exam- 
ples.” 

But it is highly significant that no 
State which has enacted an initiative and 
referendum amendment, no matter how 
imperfect or how deliberately inefficient. 
has ever taken a backward step and re- 
pealed it. And it is equally significant 
that in all States where such amend- 
ments have been passed, no matter what 
the character of the obstacles. placed in 
the way of their effective use, there is a 
slow but irresistible movement toward 
the elimination of “jokers” and the im- 
provement of the acts. 

The theory underlying the use of the 
initiative and referendum, that the peo- 
ple should have a veto power upon meas- 
ures which they regard as inim‘cal te 
their welfare, and the right to initiate 
legislation when legislatures ignore their 
wishes, seems to us essential as a check 
upon the misrepresentation of which we 
see daily examples in our lawmaking 
bodies. We may admit that experience ‘ 
has not yet demonstrated completelv 
what success will attend the exercise of 
such powers by the people, altho we 
assert that the more, freely they have 
been exercised the more commendable 
have been their results. But we sav that 
the facts here given prove beyond con- 
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troversy that the tendency of the times 
is to make the experiment, and that the 
virility of the movement in favor of 
direct legislation has been absolutely 
demonstrated by the fight which has al- 
ready been made upon it. It will live 
and go on because it has proved its right 
to do so. 


Preserving Wild Life 


In the streets of big cities it is now 
common to establish what are called 
“isles of safety” for pedestrians as a 
refuge and protection against motor cars 
and other vehicles, but so far, with but 
few exceptions, man has not provided 
such places of safety for the birds and 
animals of the forest. Heretofore, until 
recently, there has been no serious need 
for such protection, but the preservation 
of birds and certain species of animals 
has now become a matter of urgency if 
many species are not to become extinct. 

Many States and some public-spirited 
citizens and suclf organizations as the 
Audubon Society have now begun a 
movement for the preservation of bird 
and animal life, and the movement is a 
timely one. It is estimated that fully 
go per cent. of the wild birds and ani- 
mals of the North American continent 
have been destroyed since the coming of 
the white man, whose advance leveled 
the forests and cultivated the waste 
places once the habitat of animals and 
birds, while to the constantly diminish- 
ing remainder the gun and snares of the 
hunter offer a constant menace. In this 
way the wild buffalo has practically dis- 
appeared, the egret and heron have be- 
come almost extinct, and even the 
canvasback duck and mallard are yearly 
becoming scarcer in haunts where they 
once existed in great numbers. Had 
birds been slain for food -alone there 
might be some justification for this 
slaughter, but game birds have fared 
even better than those which are hunted 
for their brilliant plumage. Had it not 
been for the efforts of the Audubon 
Society the latter class of birds, already 
small in number, would now be extinct. 

As a matter of contrast it is interest- 
ing to note what ravages man has made 
among the birds during the past century. 
The ornithologist Wilson, a century ago, 
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estimated there were more than 2,230,- 
270,000 passenger pigeons in one flock 
he saw. So great, sometimes, was the 
number of these pigeons in their migra- 
tory flights that branches of trees on 
which they rested at night were fre- 
quently broken off by their weight. 

John James Audubon estimated that 
there were in one flock he observed in 
Kentucky 1,115,036,000 pigeons, and 
says of another he visited at their roost- 
ing place in the same State that “many 
trees two feet in diameter I observed 
were broken at no great distance from 
the ground, and the branches of many of 
the largest and tallest so much so that 
the desolation already exhibited equaled 
that performed by a furious tornado.... 
The pigeons, coming in by millions, 
alighted everywhere one on the top of 
another, until masses of them resembling 
hanging swarms of bees as large as 
hogsheads were found on every tree in 
all directions. These heavy clusters were 
seen to give way, as the supporting 
branches, breaking down with a crash. 
came to the ground, killing hundreds of 
those which obstructed their fall, forcing 
down other equally large and heavy, 
groups, and rendering the whole a scene 
of uproar and of distressing confusion.” 

Now the passenger pigeon is rarely seen 
and in many States probably never shows 
itself. As late as 1888 wild pigeons were 
to be found in great numbers in Northern 
Michigan, where they were slaughtered 
by thousands. Where have the remain- 
der gone? Some say to South America, 
but at any rate their migrations over the 
Atlantic States have long ceased and 
many Americans of today probably never 
saw a wild pigeon. A few years ago 
$400 was offered for a nesting pair, but it 


‘probably was never demanded by a for- 


tunate possessor of a pair of birds that 
formerly migrated in billions over the 
United States to the northward. 

From the point of view of food 
alone the preservation of game birds has 


- become a matter of national interest, 


while every lover of nature regrets the 
passing of song birds and thosé of beau- 
tiful plumage. Happily, many States 
and public-spirited men and societies are 
now aiding in stopping this ruthless 
slaughter of birds and wild animals. A 
citizen of Louisiana, for instance, has 
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just purchased Marsh Island, off the 
coast of that State, for a bird asylum. 
The island, containing 74,000 acres, will 
be added to 13,000 acres deeded to the 
State some time ago, to be forever main- 
tained as a refuge for migratory game 
birds. The United States Government 
and also the Canadian Government have 
taken effective measures for the preser- 
vation of wild life in the establishment 
of vast forest reservations, which will 
also be game preserves. The Nepigon 
forest reservation, in Canada, for in- 
stance, includes an area of some 4,000,- 
000 acres, and these, as well as the great 
reservations in the United States in the 
Rocky Mountain region and State reser- 
vations in the Appalachians and else- 
where, will be maintained chiefly on ac- 
count of their forests and their value as 
influences upon rain and weather condi- 
tions; but they will also constitute asy- 
lums for the animal and bird life of the 
continent.. A movement is on foot to get 
Mexico to join in the effort, and there is 
good reason to believe it will gladly co- 
operate in creating similar reservations. 
Ihe movement is a timely one and will 
commend itself to all lovers of birds and 
wild animals. 


The Work of lhe death of General 
General Booth Booth draws our atten- 

tion fairly to the aston- 
ishing success of the simple-hearted and 
straightforward effort of a single man to 
better the conditions of human life. It 
is hardly half a century since his appeal 
to Parliament for assistance in abolish- 
ing poverty. He was made the subject 
of sneers, and his dream was considered 
nothing more than a dream. It was at 
that time a universal belief, inside and 
outside of the churches, that poverty was 
a natural social condition from which 
many would never escape. General 
Booth lived to revolutionize the senti- 
ment of the world. We are now strug- 
gling, not so much to save a few for an- 
other world, as to put this world on a 
sound basis of social harmony and fel- 
lowship. He lived long enough to see 
astounding progress toward the realiza- 
tion of his dream. Perhaps the grandest 
of his work was the colonizing scheme, 
which is now being supervised by the 
Salvation Army in South Africa and in 
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Australia, as well as in England, and we 
are happy to say in America also. In all 
of the English colonies large grants of 
land and annual grants of money have 
been made. In Rhodesia three thousand 
acres have been turned over to the army, 
and two similar tracts in Zululand ; while 
Western Australia has . contributed 
twenty thousand acres for the purpose. 
The latest reports from these colonies is 
that they are lifting fallen humanity suc- 
cessfully. The colonists are all healthy, 
and most of them happy, with whole- 
some food and conditions of betterment. 
General Booth fortunately did not leave 
the movement to fall into the hands of 
promoters and speculators. He began 
with the proposition that a colony to be 
successful must be complete and work 
on the basis of the family rather than the 
individual. “No success in colonizing 
can be looked for unless on a large scale, 
sufficiently large to make the settlement 
interesting and lively.” Nor must there 
be any effort at political or religious con- 
formity. This movement of General 
Booth was held by him to be his grand- 
est contribution to human welfare. We 
can do nothing better than to take it up 
in honor of the great Christian states- 
man and make it fulfill what he intended, 
and to such a large degree tested and 
proved. 


A Frenchman, 
M. Albert Dau- 
zat, has written: 
“The words of a language are born, de- 
velop, waste away and die. They reproduce 
themselves, also; leaving behind them a fre- 
quently numerous descendance of derivatives 
and composites. Finally, they experience and 
practise the struggle for existence.” 
To write thus is to apply the “biologic 
method” with a vengeance. Yet the 
statement is not strained. An English 
scholar, Mr. Ernest Weekley, in writing 
the preface to his new book, “The Ro- 
mance of Words,” is convinced “that 
there are still many people who 
are capable of getting intellectual pleas- 
ure from word-history.” For words that 
have their romance are almost human, 
and nothing is more false than the notion 
that philology need be cut and dried. 
Take sabotage, for example. We have 
all encountered this French expression 
in discussions of labor warfare. It 


The Romance of Words 
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means, in general, the destruction or 
damage of machinery or product by 
workers who do not go out on strike, 
but use a more direct action. How many 
who know all this can tell the history of 
the word? It is a derivative of saboter, 
to *“scamp work.” The substantive 
sabot, a wooden shoe, has, it seems, a 
secondary meaning in popular usage: 
any kind of second-rate article. Hence 
saboter. Hence sabotage. An eloquent 
origin—yet nowise surprising to those 
who remember the Second Commoner’s 
speech in Shakespeare’s “Julius Czsar”: 
“Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler.” 


The four Protest- 
ant theological col- 
leges of Montreal, 
namely, Congregational, Diocesan, Pres- 
byterian and Wesleyan, have agreed 
upon a plan of co-operation with each 
other and affiliation with McGill Univer- 


Co-operation of 
Theological Colleges 


sity, in order to prevent unnecessary * 


duplication of lectures. It is proposed 
to erect a neutral building near the uni- 
versity to accommodate the courses giv- 
en in common and a well equipt library. 
The first calendar just issued lists a com- 
bined faculty of sixteen giving thirty-six 
courses, besides the secular subjects 
taught in the university. The indi- 
vidual colleges will teach denominational 
history and polity in their own way, and 
prescribe such requirements as _ they 
please for their degrees. This action is 
significant of a very general and impor- 
tant change in educational methods, the 
tendency of divinity schools to draw 
nearer together and nearer to the great 
universities. Formerly the medical 
and law schools were mostly separate 
and proprietary ; now they are finding it 
desirable to affiliate with universities in 
order to maintain their standards and in- 
crease their efficiency. The theological 
schools, however, have held aloof from 
the merger movement, and in the United 
States most of them are still unconnected 
with other institutions and are often 
isolated by location. But recently it has 
become recognized that this must be 
changed if the candidates for the minis- 
try are to have the advantage of the best 
educational opportunities of our time, 
and in many ways steps are being taken 
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to overcome the disabilities of division. 
In California, a group of theological 
schools have gathered about the State 
University in Berkeley, as they are gath- 
ering about McGill in Montreal. In 
Michigan the student pastors, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, and professars in the 
State University join together to provide 
the “Ann Arbor School of Religion,” 
with an excellent curriculum. Andover 
Theological Seminary has moved to 
Harvard; Union Theological Seminary 
has put up a magnificent building just 
across Broadway from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the students of both institu- 
tions have the advantages of the libraries 
and lectures of both. In England, theo- 
logical schools of various sects have 
affiliated with the municipal universities 
of London and Manchester. In every 
great university many courses are given 
that it is unnecessary to duplicate and 
some that it is impossible to duplicate in 
the theological schools; courses in the 
languages, modern, classical, Semitic or 
Oriental; courses in history, economics, 
sociology, charity organization, criminol- 
ogy, psychology and philosophy. On the 
other hand, the university will benefit by 
the presence of professors and students 
to whom religion is the main thing in 
life. 


A few years ago an 
American engineer put 
up an immense concrete 
building on the island of Jamaica in rec- 
ord time. In explaining his methods of 
increasing the efficiency of the natives, 
he told how a wire got loose on a wheel- 
barrow and rubbed against the spokes of 
the wheel. The native chauffeur noticed 
the clickety-clack and with unusual in- 
telligerice observed that the faster he ran 
the better was the music, so he kept up 
a lively pace. After investigating the 
cause for the unusual speed of this par- 
ticular native, the engineer caused all the 
wheelbarrows on the job to be fitted with 
a “clickety.” giving the result first noted 
above. A German inventor now pro- 


Clickety-Clack 


poses to wake up locomotive engineers 
by means of a “clickety.” Every traveler 
is familiar with the tedious clickety- 
clack. clickety-clack of the railroad train, 
caused by the car wheels passing over 
the joints of the rails. 


The rail sections 
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being all of standard length, the noise is 
quite regular when the train is traveling 
at a constant speed. The German be- 
lieves that for a short distance before 
approaching a signal tower the rails 
should be made either shorter or longer 
so as to change the rhythm of the click- 
ety-clack and thus call the attention of 
the engineer to the nearness of the sig- 
nal. Perhaps a skilled musician of a 
practical turn of mind might fix it so that 
the warning would be given of the ap- 
proach to the signal, and if the signal is 
set the train would play a dirge as it goes 
on beyond at full speed. 


The Humor of The Germans, in their 
Government government of Alsace- 
Lorraine have, ever 


since 1870, proved themselves as brutal 
and unhumorous as any governing 
power could be, and in nothing is this 
shown more clearly than in their prose- 
cutions of cartoonists and writers. The 
latest newspaper to risk condign punish- 
ment is the Gazette du Rhin et de West- 
phalie, which published, not long ago, 
several satirical articles directed at the 
pangermanists and special police. One 
of these gives examples of alleged “de- 
nunciations” of Alsatians suspected of 
French sympathies : 

“At the A pastry-shop, the customers are 
welcomed with the words, ‘Goodday, ma- 
dame.’—The manager of the B factory cele- 
brated July 14 at Nancy.—In the C cook-shop 
the accounts and correspondence are conduct- 
ed in French—The daughter of lawyer D is 
engaged to a French captain—E, notary, has 
bought a phonographic record of “The Mar- 
seillaise.—The wife of banker F gets her 
hats from Paris—The G Society gave on 
Saturday a theatrical performance in which a 
French soldier in uniform figured—tThe chil- 
dren of butcher H wear blue, white and red 
stockings.—On the window of watchmaker K 
is the inscription: ‘French Spoken Here’— 
L, merchant, has imported a case of Bordeaux 
wine. 

This is only a part of the document— 
but it is enough. And now the German 
authorities talk of legal proceedings! 
One reason why Prussian methods seem 
to have failed in Alsace-Lorraine, while 
the English have succeeded in making 
French Canada happy and prosperous 
and loyal, is precisely that the one power 
has winked, while the other has spied. 
And there is such a thing as a British 
sense of humor, otherwise, where did we 
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Americans find ours? We surely did 
not borrow it from our Indian aborig- 
ines; for the sense of humor is a civil- 
ized trait—which explains why it is so 
wanting among Prussian bureaucrats. 


The French are a practical people, less 
hampered by tradition in some respects 
than we are. That is why they so often 
get ahead of the rest of the world, Just 
now they are trying to get rid of the 
awkward way of dividing the circle, 
which we inherited from the Baby- 
lonians. The new tables of the Geo- 
graphic Service of the army are based 
on the decimal system, each quadrant 
being divided into 100 parts instead of 
go, This greatly simplifies the use of 
trigonometrical functions and reduces 
the liability to error. 


What we cannot understand is why 
people can complain about the increased 
cost of living when almost every store 
window we pass is filled with goods 
marked down from former prices. 


The way to enjoy life, the only way, is 
to enjoy each moment of it at the time. 
If you are shaving, enjoy that. If you 


are combing your hair, enjoy that. For 
life is equal to the sum of its parts. 
Fashionable society is occuped in 


continually searching for the bizarre and 
continually converting it into the com- 
monplace. 


When a woman wants a vacation she 
shifts the furniture about and does up 
her hair in a different way. 


There are those who think that the 
only way to preserve the language is by 
making a mummy of it. 


“It commends itself to my reason” 
may generally be interpreted as “It 
agrees with my taste.” 


“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy.” The world does it for the rest 
of our life. 


Did you ever read about a heroine you 
would like to marry?’ 


Josh Billings said: 


“Things is mixt.” 
He was a philosopher. 
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Retirement of the Empire State 


THE announcement is made that the 
Empire State Surety Company, a Brook- 
lyn organization, will reinsure its out- 
standing risks and retire from business. 
Several months ago the controlling in- 
terest in the capital stock of this com- 
pany was acquired by parties interested 
in one of the leading surety companies 
of the country and they, upon assuming 
the responsibilities of management, in- 
vited the examining departments of the 
State and national governments to make 
a thoro investigation of the financial 
condition of the Empire State. These 
examinations have been completed and 
the results are so unsatisfactory as to 
cause the board of directors to retire ‘it. 

The sworn statement of the company 
as of September 30, 1911, showed a sur- 
plus of $115,592, while the result of the 
examination just concluded places the 
impairment of the capital at $99,873, a 
difference of $215,465. It is to be noted, 
too, that the surplus of $115,592 was 
calculated on a capital stock of $500,000, 
while the impairment just found is 
against a capital of only $250,000, the 
original capital of a half million hav- 
ing been cut in half between the time of 
the two examinations. 

According to the September, 1911, 
statement, the total liabilities for claims 
was $180,207, while according to tie 
June, 1912, examination figures, that 
item appears at $426,483. 

When the new management assumed 
control late last February it determined 
to make a searching investigation of the 
company’s internal condition, and was 
not long in coming to the conclusion 
that the reserves maintained were clearly 
inadequate, the increased liabilities thus 
found fully wiping out the apparent 
surplus. The directors finally decided 
that further attempts at rescuing the 
company from its difficulties were use- 
less and. that the best interests of stock- 
holders and policyholders demanded that 
the business be reinsured and the com- 
pany placed in liquidation. The direc- 
tors announce that by reinsuring the 
outstanding risks in the National Surety 
Company—that is, selling them—a sum 
can be obtained sufficiently large to 
make good the impairment of the capital 


and provide enough money to pay all 
possible pending claims. 


“* Miscellaneous’? Companies 
a 


Parr III of the annual report of the 
New York Insurance Department, cov- 
ering the 1911 business of all the insur- 
ance companies other than fire and life 
(i. e., casualty, fidelity and surety, credit, 
real estate title and mortgage guarantee 
companies), and showing their financial 
condition on December 31 last, was 
made public late last week by Superin- 
tendent Emmet. Last April, for the 
convenience of the public, the depart- 
ment, following its usual custom, 
issued a preliminary report on_ this 
section of the business, in which the 
tabulated statistics were presented as 
compiled from the sworn reports made 
by the companies. Since that time the 
assets have been appraised by the de- 
partment’s experts, and the valuation of 
bonds and stocks placed on a uniform 
basis ; the auditing of valuations has also 
resulted in various changes. 

A general summary of the report is 
shown by a comparison of the results of 
the business at the end, respectively, of 
the years 1910 and 1911. In the section 
embracing casualty, fidelity and surety, 
and credit companies, we find the fol- 
lowing changes from 1910 to 1911: The 
number of companies has increased from 
54 to 60; the total assets from $129,387,- 
972 to $145,068,249; the reserves for 
unpaid losses from $22,058,028 to 
$23,778,932; the unearned premium re- 
serve from $38,897,480 to $42,939,625 ; 
all other liabilities from $7,738,248 to 
$8,888,429; the total liabilities (except 
capital) from $68,693,756 to $75,606,- 
986; the capital stock from $28,669,000 
to $33,777,220; and the surplus from 
$32,025,216 to $35,684,043. 

In the matter of business transacted 
by these companies, the premiums have 
increased from $85,382,910 to $93,972,- 
996; total income from $92,301,707 to 
$106,226,072 ; claims paid from $30,900,- 
595 to $37,180,214; dividends to stock- 
holders decreased from $4,086,410 to. 
$3,398,058; expenses increased from 
$46,903,819 to $53,598,599; total dis- 
bursements from $81,890,824 to $94,- 
176,871. 
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®Crops Here and Abroad 


Russta’s crops are above the average. 
In Germany the wheat yield is reduced, 
but the yield of rye, the chief bread crop, 
is the largest ever known, and there are 
increases for oats and barley. Canada’s 
winter wheat acreage has fallen from 
1,172,119 to 781,000, but there is a slight 
increase of the spring wheat area (which 
is about eight times the area of winter 
wheat), and the entire crop is estimated 
at 187,927,000 bushels, against 215,831,- 
ooo last year. Canada’s crop of oats 
shows a decrease of about 8 per cent. 
There is a large gain in Canada’s flax, 
the acreage having risen from 1,131,586 
to 1,711,000, the addition being mainly 
in Saskatchewan. Wheat has suffered 
in England and in adjacent Continental 
countries from cold and wet weather. 
Quality has been affected. In our own 
country many well-informed persons ex- 
pect a wheat crop of 700,000,000 bushels, 
altho the Government’s August report 
indicated 680,000,000. 

There is a rush of wheat shipments at 
Galveston, were 1,500,000 bushels have 
been ordered for Europe in the last few 
days, and eight ships are waiting for 
cargoes. A recent shipment of wheat 
there was the first from that port in 
three years, President Willard, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and others, predict a 
car shortage for crop transportation in 
the near future. Owners of cargo steam- 
ships are cheerful, because ocean freight 
rates are high and rising. 


Stocks and Trade 


THE stock market was dull, last week, 
and comparatively narrow, the business 
amounting to 1,919,733 shares, against 
2,611,185 in the week preceding. While 
several industrials showed an advance 
there was a small net loss for a majority 
of the railroad issues. Money rates were 
higher. General trade reports continued 
to be favorable. We quote briefly from 
three authorities: 

Dun’s Review. With crop prospects in- 
creasingly brilliant, with the principal indus- 


tries working to full normal capacity, with 
trade distribution continuously expanding and 


with business sentiment becoming daily more 
and more confident and buoyant, the whole 
situation, both in fundamental conditions and 
in volume of transactions, is better than it has 
been for years. 

Bradstreet’s. Expansion is the key word 
of the trade situation as the month draws to 
a close and buyers feel the seasonal spur to 
the laying in of supplies for fall and winter. 
This is of course largely predicated upon the 
prospect of assured or expected large crop 
yields and finds chief expression in the West, 
Northwest and Southwest, where crop cer- 
tainty has, generally speaking, supplanted pre- 
diction. 

Dow & Jones. It is in the air that general 
business is better. Every one sees it, every 
one feels it. In most lines of trade buying is 
still of the hand-to-mouth character, but in 
some instances there is forward buying of 
raw materials by manufacturers who have 
hooked contracts far ahead. The most en- 
couraging reports come from the metal trade. 


All speak of the shortage of labor and 
say that little weight is given to politics. 
Continuing activity in the building in- 
dustry is noted. It is estimated that, if 
premiums for early delivery be added to 
price advances, the cost of the metal in 
steel buildings and bridges is higher by 
$20 per ton than it was nine months 
ago. 


....A combination has been formed 
by thirty-five (or about two-thirds) of 
the tobacco manufacturers in Sweden. 


....The inheritance tax on the estate 
of the late Richard T. Crane, of Chicago, 
is $329,131, the largest ever paid in II- 
linois. 


....In the ten years ending with 1909 
the capital invested in factories in our 
Southern States increased by 141 per 
cent., to $2,883,929,000, and the value of 
the products by 102 per cent. 


....It is shown by a recent official re- 
port that Canada’s foreign trade in 1911 
amounted to $828,614,120, or more by 
$86,000,000 than that of 1910, and that 
55 per cent. of this total was trade with 
the United States, against 52 per cent. 
in I910, and 49 per cent. in 1909. Of 
$98,165,443 worth of imports of iron 
and steel products, $81,014,029 worth 
came from this country, from which, 
also, automobiles worth $5,416,776 were 
imported. ~ 





